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Inseparable 


By G. A. Warburton 


SAID Strength to Struggle: “I one 
would be 

With you, my friend, to eternity. 

Be this the bond ’twixt me and thee : 
Whoever would live with pulses full, 
And quaff to its depths the cup of joy, 
Shall know thee first, or I never will 
Be known of him, be he man or boy.” 
So they swore together a solemn oath: 


Who would know one, must know them 
both. 


New York Ciry. 








Determined Deafness 
There is nothing that it is quite so easy to con- 
centrate our attention upon as slighting or hateful 


remarks about ourselves. It is easy, and natural, to 
brood over such things. But that is the very worst 
way to take them. The best way is not to take them 
at all, When Saul had been chosen of God and men 
to be Israel’s leader, there were certain people who 
talked sneeringly about him, and he knew it. He 
was at his best in those days, and there is no finer 
evidence of his spiritual power and splendid self-con- 
trol than we find in the record of his attitude toward 
his backbiters. He was as though he had been deaf, 
reads the margin of the Bible passage that tells of this. 
What a disappointment that must have been to the 
‘‘ certain worthless fellows’’ who were hoping that he 
would notice them! Determined deafness is our best 
weapon against slander, —- provided we also give slander 
the lie by our actions. 
sx 


When We are In the Right 


To show irritation because some one else is 
plainly mistaken, while we are plainly in the right, is 
pretty poor business. There is good reason for being 
irritated and upset over our own failures ; there is every 


reason why we should never become so over another's. 


Yet there is constant temptation to make this mistake. 
It is seen every day in the home, the school, the busi- 
ness office, the shop, the street-car and railroad train. 
The customer in the store asks a proper question of a 
clerk, who carelessly misunderstands it ; the business 
man or woman passes on an order to a fellow-worker, 
who stupidly bungles it; and so in the home, between 
parent and child, or mistress and servant. And in 
almost every case, the one who is in the right ‘* flares 
up’’ or shows manifest irritation at the failure of 
the one who ought to have known better, thus de- 
stroying any opportunity of really helping that one to 
overcome such failure. For one cannot help another 
while his own temper is not in control. Once in a 
great while we find a person who ‘‘ keeps sweet’’ no 
matter how severe is the provocation of others’ stupidi- 
ties and shortcomings. When that person pleasantly 
points out an error to the one who has made it, his 
words count for something. And he gets what he 
wants a great deal oftener just because he will not 
show irritation when he cannot have what he wants. 


yA 
The Futility of Mere Church-Going 


Church-going is not the chief work of the follow- 
ers of Christ, Gospel - carrying was his one final 
charge to his disciples. Church-going is well in 
its. way, as is the regular preaching in church to 
those who attend because they have already ac- 
cepted the gospel message. But the local church 
ought to be simply a local power-house and dis- 
tributing center for the one and only work that 
Jesus committed to his church : going out and carry- 
ing the gospel to those who will not come and get 
it, and who are dying for the lack of it. The National 
Bible Institute, of New York, is doing a great work in 
arousing Christian people to a consciousness of this 
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truth. It has issued a leaflet under the title ‘* Who 
Cares ?’’ (reprinted as ‘‘ Worth Repeating’’ in this 
issue), which tells of the need and the opportunity of 
fulfilling, right here at home, the duty of the Great 
Commission. Most people in any large city do not go 
to church. What are the churches doing for them ? 
The world is not going to be won to Christ by what 
goes on within church walls : the test of the efficiency 
of the church is shown by how much of the gospel 
gets beyond those walls into the lives of the unsaved 
world just outside. In this work, the laymen can have, 
and ought to have, a bigger share than even the 


minister, 
=< 


War, or Peace? 

Sin is a state of war. Peace comes only through 
right-doing,—sin’s victor. It is not hard, therefore, 
to read in the faces of men whether their lives are at 
peace or at war. One who has stopped warring 
against God by complete surrender to Jesus Christ 
has a different look in his face from him who is hold- 
ing on to sin. There is a peace in the life of the 
surrendered man that no one can know save on 
those same terms. There is a restless misery in the 
life of the man who is putting his will over against 
God's that is a foretaste of hell. The man who has 
won God's peace on God’s terms still has fighting to 
do; but now he is fighting with God on his side, and 
he knows that victory is absolutely sure: There is joy 
and exultation in such a fight. The man who prefers 
his own will to God's is fighting, too, but with what 
a difference! He knows that the end is sure, and that 
it is eternal defeat. The most miserable of all those 
who fight God are those who are really on God's side, 
—who have put their hand to the plow and are looking 
back. Why should we choose misery, when we may 
have peace? 
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A Theory of Work 


NE of the first essentials of a good theory of work 
is that there should not be too much theory. 
Everybody must have some sort of philosophy 

about how he can best do the work that he spends 
most of his life doing ; but it often happens that men 
would get a great deal more done if they did not 
spend so much time attending to their theory of it. 
A few simple principles will usually be sufficient to 
engineer a very hard-working and fruitful life. 

Of these principles, one of the most important is 
that real work means putting a great deal of yourself 
into whatever you do. In our more unsophisticated 
days we are pleased to think that if we have kept the 
right hours and gone through the proper motions we 
have quitted ourselves well. Who has not seen a 
reluctant scholar sitting at his chair for the required 
number of hours, with his mind wandering everywhere, 
and trying to persuade himself that he is working? 
What more could one ask? But, though he has been 
in mechanical proximity to his books, he has not 
once begun to bore into his subject. One may be 
very busy without doing any work at all. It is easy 
to convince ourselves that by mere numerousness and 
running about we are hard workers, while all the time 
we suspect that our running about has been more to 
keep ourselves from that poignant thing which we 
call work than it has been for the purpose of doing it. 
Nothing is easier these days than to convince ourselves 
that we are hard workers. Indeed, there is nothing 
easier than for a constitutionally lazy person to give the 
impression that he is one of the most burdened of men. 
Others move about so little, make so few motions and 
utter so few words, that they seem almost like idlers ; 
yet to those who understand they give the feeling that 


their very soulsare at work. God knows when we have 
worked, and there is a live conscience in most of us 
that will tell us, if we let it, whether we have or not. 
Real work somehow bites into the soul. We know 
when power has gone out of us. And unless we have 
been lavish with the very soul that is in us, then we 
must call our activity something less than work. 
Another good point in a working theory of work, to 
which we come rather reluctantly and rather late, is 
that the highest kind of worker is the one who can 
work with other people. Probably the opposite view 
has done as much as any one thing to waste and 
weaken the powers of men and women who ought to 
have been happy and effective, but who have never 
been either. So they have gone through life believ- 
ing that it was their very excellence that made all 
their trouble. How often we hear it said of some one 
that he is all right if you let him work by himself and 
give him absolutely his own way! How many there 
are who think themselves geniuses for no other reason 
in the world than the frequency with which they get 
into trouble with everybody around them! The more 
friction and dislocation they encounter, the more they 
are persuaded that it is simply due to their excellence 
or originality. With this serene and growing convic- 
tion heightened by each failure, they go complacently 
through life without ever knowing that they have 
failed. If they see some instance of success in others, 
they conceive that it was through compromise and cater- 
ing that the success was achieved. That it ever came 
through a very high capacity for sacrifice does not 
occur to them. They fail to see that it takes positive 
inspiration in order to get on with other men. Many 
have said that genius was the power to work, but 
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George Eliot said that genius was the power to work 
with other people. 

And then, too, work is not simply doing our part in 
the world and going away. One of the greatest things 
about it is that it furnishes perhaps our chief oppor- 
tunity of learning what love is. In the case of a great 
many of our fellow-men, what we need in order to 
love them is to work with them. Men who knew lit- 
tle of each other and cared less, have been surprised 
after working together for years, to see how, under the 
rough outward surface of the business, there has been 
growing up a finer plant of kinship and loyalty. _ Love 
is not an abstract, ethereal thing that cannot sur- 
vive everyday usage and contact, but it is born ‘‘ out 
of the tough fiber of the human heart.’’ Friendships 
grow out of mutual work, rather than out of sports and 
mutual pleasures, There will be plenty to tell of the 
exactions, the frictions, the exasperations of working 
with others, but it is time a word were said for the 
educating power of such work, and something also 
about the revelations it has brought which nothing 
else could bring. And when life is over, and our 
work is done, a great part of our thankfulness must 
be for what others taught us as we worked beside 
them. , 

Another point, though an incidental one in a good 
philosophy of work, is that we can do a great deal of 
good in the world if we are only willing to go without 
the credit for it. Little will get done if we bargain 
for our just dues at every point in the work. We shall 
grow timid and calculating. We shall most certainly 
hold back our best efforts. It is only by absolutely 
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letting go of one’s efforts without asking that they 
come straight back or even indirectly back to add 
luster or recognition to us, that those efforts will be 
free to do their full work. If we are willing to put 
this into our philosophy, then there is really nothing to 
prevent our doing a great deal of good in the world. 
But the greatest element remains to be spoken of. 
And that is whom we work for. On that depends the 
whole question of whether our life-work shall be a 
“growing burden and disappointment, or whether it 
shall be the thing that gets out of us and gives back 
to us the best that any soul can hope for. Work 
simply in deference to the opinions of others, and we 
shall mortgage life to a tyranny that will take away all 
freedom and happiness. To work for Christ is to have 
all our powers released, and to discover powers whose 
existence we never even suspected. When our work 
takes him for its goal, our energies begin to head up 
into something final. In words which come nearer 
the quality of Scripture than any others, the Prayer 
Book speaks of Him ‘‘ whose service is perfect free- 
dom.’’ That may sound strange to us, but we can at 
least let it keep on sounding in our ears. And one 
of the glorious and kindly things about his service is 
that he does not refuse to take into it those who at 
first refused it for a long time. He is always taking 
men over. Some come so late that they get only a 
taste of freedom, but even that is more satisfying than 
all they have known before. But those who give it 
early go through life praising God that he has given 
them work to do, and wondering what else God could 
give them that would be so good. 





What Is the Highest 
Motive for Obedience ? 


It is an inviting suggestion, that one who loves 
God truly and fully will obey God not so much be- 


cause he ought to as because he wants to. But has 
that suggestion really much practical bearing on pres- 
ent life and conditions? Here is the question, as 
stated by a Pennsylvania pastor : 

I was discussing in prayer-meeting Wednesday, ‘ The 
Obligation of the Sabbath.’’ I said, ‘‘ Vhe ¢rudy spiritual man 
is not bound by the moral law, but by the higher law of love 
to God and man."’ And I tried to show that the Christian 
who saw the necessity of Sabbath-keeping in God's revelation 
of the need of the human body and soul would keep it more 
strictly and joyfully than the man who attempted to keep it 
just becausé God had said he must do so in the moral law. 

But the moral law zs the law of love. They are 
absolutely one. There is no morality without love, 
and there is no love without morality. Our trouble is 
that we think of the law of love as a law of ‘‘ want 
to,’’ and the law of morality as the law of ‘ ought 
to.’’ But ‘‘ ought to’’ is the basis of the law of love. 
To put the law of love on the ‘‘ want to’’ basis would 
make it simply a matter of feeling ; and love is far 
more, and better, and deeper, and surer,.than that. 
No man has ever lived who could safely trust to the 
promptings of love as a feeling, as a guide to his duty- 
doing. Even the Perfect Man could not do so. He 
did not trust to his own will, when feeling was intense, 
but he prayed ‘‘ not my will, but thine, be done.’’ 
Jesus Christ was ready to turn from what he wanted 
to do, and accept what he ought to do, He lived in 
absolute oneness with the God of love, yet the single 
purpose of his life was to do what he ought to do. 
His rule is our only safe rule. 


=< 
The Sin of Being Disagreeable 


That there is genuine perplexity in the minds of 
earnest Christian people over the matter of being 
agreeable or disagreeable as a Christian duty, is evi- 
dent from recent letters that have come to the Editor. 
Some of these were commented on in the issue of 
April 11. Another is from a Kentucky reader, and 
states the case from his standpoint very fully : 


For a number of years a regular reader of your editorial 
column, I have always found it very helpful and suggestive, 
but I must take issue with ‘*‘ Being a Comfort to Other Peo- 
ple,"’ in the issue of March 7. So much of the article is true ; 
and yet it conveys a false impression, as I see it, because it 
does not cover the entire ground of the matter discussed. A 
Christian cannot always be a comfort to the other people with 
whom he is thrown. 


He then cites an actual incident in illustration of his 
problem : 
Let me begin my statement of the case with an incident from 


real life. A lady, prominent by her position in a church that 
takes radical ground against all worldly amusements, was sent 





to a convention in a city where the delegates were entertained 
in the homes of the citizens. On reaching the house to which 
she had been assigned by the local committee, she was not 
long in discovering why she had been sent to that particular 
home. Its members were society people of the usual type, 
and the conversation at the table and elsewhere was always 
on the topics which interest society. The visitor made no 
effort to direct the talk to higher things, though her hosts knew 
well her mission in the city, and she finally departed, leaving 
behind her a most charming impression as a guest. At the 
same time she carried away with her the unpleasant feeling 
that she had not even attempted to carry out the purpose of 
those who had designedly sent her to that worldly Cooneheld, 
Now what would have been the result if she had made the 
attempt ? 


Now comes the mistake, shared by this reader in 
common with so many others, of assuming that a 
Christian cannot help a fellow-being on to higher 
ground without open criticism of that fellow-being’s 
sins and shortcomings : 


We have had so many censorious and sour-faced Christians, * 


both in fiction and real life, who have brought religion into 
disrepute with the thoughtless, that there is a danger of our 
going to the other extreme. How Christian and Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman are to get along together when forced to live in the 
same house together is a subject on which much can be said. 
Won't Christian find it hard to be a comfort and yet nota 
sympathizer, to be a help and yet not a critic? 

Suppose that you, who do not believe in card-playing, dan- 
cing, or going to the theater, move to a distant city, and make 
your home in a house where the other occupants are accus- 
tomed to do these very things that you do not. Displaying 
toward the others ‘‘not only a kindly heart, but a gracious 
manner,’’ you are thought charming by your new-found 
friends until they discover that you consider, if not wrong, at 
least harmful or demoralizing, those very things that they have 
always done because they felt that they were innocent 
pleasures, to say nothing of the fact that they are members of 
the same church as yourself. Immediately upon this discov- 
ery you at once drop in their good opinion, because to the 
average worldling such principles as yours seem as absurd 
as the Pharisees’ laws for keeping the sabbath do to you. 
Now comes the time to be a comfort to your new friends, and 
what are ~— going todo? Aslongas you keep your opinions 
to yourself, and do not directly or indirectly attempt to get 
your point of view before the others, they will tolerate you, 
and not a moment longer. Feeling as you do, to keep silent 
is uncomfortable for you; and to speak out what you stand 
for, however skilfully disguised, is to retire yourself at once 
from that list of people with whom it is pleasant to live. 

I hold that the mere possession of certain Christian princi- 
ples is practically criticism, real or implied, cf the man who 
does rot possess them ; and he can not but feel it. This is 
why, in spite of all your sweetness of character and disposi- 
tion, there are times and places when you, a Christian, are not 
pleasant to live with. ‘To put it in other words, even though 
you have for the time being put out your light in order not to 
offend the weak and hyper-sensitive eyes of your Christian 
brother with whom you are living, so long as you continue te 
lug around with you that unlighted candle you give him a 
lasting cause for a genuine and hearty dislike. 


That letter is only a good illustration of how con- 
vincingly facts, real and supposed, can be marshaled 
to prove the existence of a state of things that does 
not exist save in the mind of the writer of the letter. 
For let it be stated with positiveness and emphasis, at 
the outset, that the truest Christians are always the 
pleasantest people to live with,—yes, even for the 
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lowest-down sinners to live with, or*Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, or the lukewarm church-member, or any- 
body elsé under the sun. True Christianity, of the 


‘highest and most unrelenting personal standards, is 


the most winsome thing that has ever graced God’s 
earth or God's people. It wins, warms, attracts, 
magnetizes, uplifts. It is never disagreeable. It 
seldom causes pain or even discomfort. There is no 
gentlemanliness in the world that is in the same class 
with that of the Christian gentleman. So of the 
Christian gentlewoman. Such people are irresistibly 
attractive to live with,—and just as attractive to sin- 
ners as to saints. They are both likable and 
lovable. They find in Christ the strength to conquer 
the sin—for it is always a sin—of being disagreeable. 
Is this point perfectly clear ? 

That Christian woman who visited in the home of 
the worldly people and who never let any visible evi- 
dence of her Christianity escape from her safe-keeping 
lost a golden opportunity to—do what? Make her- 
self disagreeable? No. She lost an opportunity to 
show those people that one can be a Christian, of 
strict standards, and let people know this, and yet 
with it all be such a winsome, delightful personality, 
that every one welcomes her presence and regrets her 
absence. This is not accomplished by criticizing 
people and telling them their faults, for it is not a 
Christian. duty to do that. It is accomplished by a 
manly or womanly showing of one’s own colors, when 
opportunity demands ; by a courteous explanation of 
one’s own reasons for taking certain ground, if those 
reasons are asked for; by a tactful directing of the 
conversation to matters of eternal interest, and a 
skilful showing of the interesting side of Christian 
truth and life ; by interesting one’s self in the other's 
interests, no matter how trivial they may be: in other 
words, by showing that good breeding and courtesy 
and intelligence and courage are compatible with 
Christianity, and that Christianity is never disagree- 
able. 

‘* Won't Christian find it hard to be a comfort and 
yet not a sympathizer ?’’ asks the Kentucky inquirer. 
Of course he will; and he’s no business to try. It is 
Christian’s duty to be a sympathizer ; there is plenty 
in the life of any soul he ever meets to give him op- 
portunity for interested, loving sympathy. He is not 
to sympathize with another’s sin or unworthiness, but 
he is to seek and to find that with which he can sym- 
pathize, and he is to build up on that. ‘‘To bea help 
and yet not a critic?’’ But he’s got no business tu be 
a critic. Who appointed any Christian to be a critic 
of his fellows? ‘Who art thou that judgest thy 
neighbor ?’’ ‘* Wherefore thou art without excuse, 
O man, whosoever thou art that judgest : for wherein 
thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself.’ 

There is a challenge to us Christians in the fact that 
many make the mistake of this letter and expect 
Christians to be disagreeable to live with. We ought 
to jump at the challenge, and spend ourselves in 
proving the falsity of that position. Dr. Maltbie D. 
Babcock was the kind of Christian who did this. No 
one who ever met him could think of ‘‘ Babcock”’ 
and ‘‘ disagreeable’’ as getting within shouting dis- 
tance of each other. Yet he was of rigid strictness 
in his personal standards, setting his face resolutely 
against border-line practises; and he was persist- 
ently lifting souls to higher standards, In spite of 
this, he was one of the most eagerly-sought men in the 
homes of the wealthiest New Yorkers, even among 
those who might have little in common with his Chris- 
tian practises. They found in him a type of Chris- 
tianity which was so different from the disagreeable 
kind that it made them want it for themselves, high 
standards, teetotalism, and all. 


he 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD JESUS, teach us thy secret, the secret of the beau- 
tiful life. We would tarry with thee until we have 
absorbed it. All other satisfactions fail. Our wander- 

ing hearts have gone hither and thither and have found noth- 
ing that can satisfy. We turn again to thee. Thou art our 
rest ; thou art our peace. .. . Teach us to live thy life. Make 
us at home with the Father as thou wast, as thou art. Make 
us at home with nature, which thou hast fashioned and dost 
control and animate. Let us be no longer strangers, —strange 
before God, strange among men, strange in thy woods and 
fields, Strange even with ourselves, and always ill at ease... . 
‘leach us the life of tryst. Show us the simple way of obedi- 
ence and service. ‘Teach us to care for people more than for 
things. Show us this day, from thy cross, how to forget even 
our sorrows in little, timely services to our fellows. ... Lord, 
put us in such quick touch with Providence that the passing 
panorama of events shall be full of sweet and holy meaning 
for us, full of opportunities to help others, that thus we may 
glorify thy name. . . Gracious Saviour, whom hast thou for us 
to help to-day ?. . .We would linger with thee, at the mercy 
seat, in this house and hour of prayer, that we may be filled 
with thy spirit, and thus be equipped and animated to do thy 
will, and to represent thee among men. 
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Practical Righteousness in the Philippines 


Missionary in India and the Philippines, now Field Secretary of 
*? the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
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HE United States has had a free hand in the Phil- 
ippine Islands during nearly'ten years, and it 
is fair to inquire as to the record made by our 

representatives there in the direction of practical 
righteousness. For governments ‘‘are ordained of 
God,'’ and have large powers to aid or oppose the 
program of Him who came ‘‘to set judgment in the 
earth.’’ If the statutes of any state of the Union 
were to be searched for evidences of the righteousness 
of Christ carried over into statutory form by legisla- 
tors in the past, and daily carried into effect for the 
protection of the rights of childhood, womanhood, 
and the innocent and defenseless generally, the rev- 
elations would be healthy feeding for the pessimist. 
To a degree far beyond the ken of many, practical 
righteousness is being wrought into the codes of states 
and nations, and in this manner and to this extent 
the Kingdom of God is coming, and has already come. 

The service of this nation to the Filipino people 
would fall within three classes of acts—military (includ- 
ing naval), legislative, and executive. Judged by large 
totals, and weighed up against the records made by 
other armies in their impact on the life of the Far East, 
our own military service to the Filipino people has been 
benevolent in its purpose and humane in its operations. 
While here and there some of the less reputable of 
the private soldiers committed acts of violence against 
captive Filipinos, even this was done in contraven- 
tion of explicit orders, and, in all cases in which full 
proof has been submitted, was done under provoca- 
tion such as none can realize who have not known 
the inner life of that people. And when all cases 
have been proved that the most strenuous partisan 
can find evidence for, it yet remains that this military 
arm of our government went there for no mercenary 
ends, and has set eight millions of belated people 
free to become the first republic on Asiatic soil ! This, 
and not the sporadic acts of violence of a few, will 
be the imperishable record of the silent years. 


The Magnitude of Humane Legislation 

Dismay seizes the writer in even attempting to deal 
with the legislative phase of our national record in 
the Philippines, and this in spite of the fact that I am 
only to touch upon that legislation which makes for 
practical righteousness. I have before me as I write 
nine bulky volumes, containing over fifteen hundred 
legislative Acts passed by the Philippine Civil Com- 


mission in the exercise of the legislative power with . 


which that body was clothed by Congress ; and this 
amazing record includes only the legislative work 
done there from Igo01 to 1907. Over two hundred 
Acts have been passed since the last volume was 
published, and the end is not yet. If I wereina 
critical vein, it would be easy to criticize this output 
on account of its very magnitude. But if the volume 
of this legislative work impeaches our judgment as a 
nation, it does vast credit to our hearts. So much 
needed to be done to lift cruel loads from the necks 
of a suffering people that our representatives have 
forged ahead in the work of legislative relief. 
Military Order number 58 is legislative in its char- 
acter, and is in very truth Magna Charta to the Fili- 
pino people. It turns the Filipino world upside 
down. Itis a formidable document if judged by its 
size only, making quite a respectable volume. It 
contains all the law that was needed to begin a de- 
cent government for the archipelago—all phases of 
our laws being applied to the conditions there in so 
far as was judged necessary ‘‘ for the present distress.’’ 
Of two of its manifold features only will mention 
be made. Under the head of ‘‘ Matrimony,’’ and 
the sub-heading, ‘‘Who May Perform,’’ this famous 
Order number 58 declared that marriage could be 
solemnized ‘‘ by judges of the courts, justices of the 
peace, and any ordained minister of any denomina- 
tion.’’ This brought to an abrupt end the monopoly 
which the friars had always enjoyed in matters mat- 
rimonial. This monopoly had become a scandal 
and a source of vast wrong, affecting the whole social 
fabric, and the entire life of the people. For, mar- 
riage being a sacrament, and none but the priest hav- 
ing authority to celebrate that solemn act, he would 
refuse to perform it except for the price which he 
arbitrarily judged each case could be made to yield. 
The result was that over fifty—some say as high as 
seventy—percent of the families of the Filipino peo- 


ple were living together under contracts of marriage, 
but without the sanctions of religion thrown about 
their homes, and without the legal status which right- 
ful marriage gives. These ‘‘contracts,’’ in their best 
estate were matters of written agreements, and were 
formally undertaken in the presence of the parents 
of the contracting parties and their friends, but in the 
latter days of Spanish supremacy a marriage ‘‘ con- 
tract’’ was loose and easily voided. It came to mean 
anything or nothing, and led to the worst of social 
and domestic conditions. This now famous Order 
made marriage possible by judges of the courts and 
by Protestant clergymen, and literal thousands have 
escaped from the oppressive conditions of their past, 
and have had their marriages duly solemnized and 
made a matter of official record. 

Another section of this same great Order says, 
‘« During the sovereignty of the United States in the 
Philippine Islands religious liberty, both of conscience 
and worship, shall be guaranteed to every inhabitant 
and every resident within the archipelago by all the 
resources of the paramount power.’’ The full signifi- 
cance of this revolutionary sentence can be appre- 
ciated only when it is remembered that absolute 
intolerance in matters of religion had been the rule in 
that group of islands from the first day that Spain set 
her mailed foot on their shores. The old ‘* Codigo 
Penal,’ or ‘Penal Code,"’ in force there until this 
order ushered in a new era, made Roman Catholicism 
the religion of the land, and had several sections deal- 
ing with heretics. Section 219 read as follows : 

‘«If any person or persons shall preach or teach or 
otherwise maintain any doctrine or doctrines contrary 
to those established by the State, he shall be guilty 
of acrime, and shall be punished,’’ etc. This was 
followed by several others equally sanguinary and 
merciless. 

And eleven hundred foreign priests from Spain 
(called friars), every one of whom was an officer of the 
Spanish government if he had charge of a parish, left 
no part of this medieval law in a state of ‘‘innocu- 
ous desuetude.’’ It was enforced to the letter. Men 
were imprisoned, deported to penal islands, whipped, 
poisoned, and otherwise maltreated, even as in the 
days of Philip II, if they so much as dared to have a 
copy of the Scriptures in their possession, or ventured 
to read any book proscribed by the church, 

Scores of timid souls in those Islands dare not yet 
believe that they will be protected in their newly- 
found rights to religious freedom, and nothing more 
quickly goes to the heart of a Protestant missionary 
than these plaintive requests for assurances piled on 
assurances that it is really safe now to have the Word 
of God, and to read it openly, and to worship openly 
with the Protestants under the ample protection of the 
Stars and Stripes. Thus at one blow our great free 
nation struck the shackles from the minds and souls 
of eight millions of people and set them free in the 
liberty which belongs to every soul whom God hath 
made. And when one lets his mind run back to 
what these liberties have cost in blood and agony and 
tears, and to the even larger lesson of what they have 
brought to those for whom they were purchased by 
our fathers, it is easy to see what will be the far- 
reaching effect of this liberty of conscience among 
our wards in the Philippines. 


The English Speech in the Educational System 

Act number 74 of the Civil Commission calls into 
being the new Public School System. It was passed 
within a few weeks of the inauguration of Governor 
Taft, and has been amended from time to. time as ex- 
perience has shown need for adaptations. It is one 
of the greatest of our many acts of service in the in- 
terest of a downtrodden people. It offers free tuition, 


. free text-books (and even free pencils and paper for 


the first years of the system) to as many of the chil- 
dren of the Philippines as the funds of the Islands can 
provide with buildings and teachers. There are now 
600,000 Filipino children and youth in these public 
schools, all studying English! No Spanish or local 
vernaculars are allowed to be used in the school-room. 
More people in the Philippines now speak English 
than ever spoke Spanish at any one time, and we 
have had less than seven years to teach our tongue, 
and Spain had nearly four hundred years to teach 
hers. These who speak English are chiefly school 
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children, but many are already verging on manhood 
and womanhood, and all will soon be leaders in their 
several communities. 

When one reflects that there are more than sixty 
vernaculars in those Islands, he can begin to see what 
statesmanship there is in providing for a linguistic 
‘*common denominator,”’ in the use of which we can 
add all these sixty fractions into a ‘‘ whole number.”’ 
Nearly five hundred of the brightest young men from 
the public schools there have been sent to the United 
States at the expense of the Philippine Treasury, and 
are either in universities or colleges here, or have 
completed their work and returned. All of these men 
are under contract to serve the Government at a nominal 
wage until the end of a period proportioned to the 
money that has been spent on their education. In 
this way the Government hopes to raise up competent 
teachers, engineers, lawyers, medical men, etc., from 
among the Filipino people who will be able to lead 
their own people in the ways of conservative progress. 

Act number 136 provides for organization of effici- 
ent and modern courts of law for the entire Islands, 
and this act has been the fountain of practical right- 
eousness to literal tens of thousands of people. ‘The 
old courts were foul nests of bribery and corruption. 
Verdicts were sold openly. This new system of courts 
brings to the poorest and weakest Filipino the protec- 
tion of the law. These courts have protected the weak, 
humbled the tyrants who had lorded it over the peo- 
ple for generations, and have been in general, and 
judged by totals, a joy to all lovers of righteousness. 

Such men as Judge Odlin of Vermont, Judge John- 
son of Ohio and Michigan, the latter for years secre- 
tary of the Law Faculty of Michigan State University, 
and a member and worker in the Methodist church 
from his boyhood, Judge Norris, Judge Linebarger 
and a half-score more of clean, able, fearless jurists 
have brought a new judicial life to an oppressed peo- 
ple. It would be easy to multiply cases that have 
been observed personally where the new judicial order 
has been the means of righting cruel wrongs, and put- 
ting new heart into a people accustomed to nothing 
but unfairness and tyranny. 


The Marvels Wrought by Sanitary Measures 

Act number 196 establishes the Board of Health for 
the Philippines, and that board has wrought .‘‘ greater 
works than these... that ye may marvel.’’ I write in 
perfect soberness of speech. The death rate of Manila 
has been cut in two more than twice! No such sani- 
tary marvel has been wrought in the earth as has beei 
accomplished in Manila since the American Occupa- 
tion. Taking the saving of life year by year, our 
sanitary forces in that one city have saved more than 
45,000 lives with the past six years of steady and non- 
sensational cleaning away of the filth of a reeking 
tropical city. We found Manila a pest-house. We 
have made it a health resort. The weekly death rate 
is as low as that of St. Petersburg, or half-a-dozen other 
large European centers, and as low as at least twenty 
large cities of this nation. And all the Islands have 
been improved, and other large cities transformed. 

We have separated men from women in the jails, 
put theinsane in decent quarters by themselves, under 
competent supervision, have put $750,000 into quar- 
ters and appliances to take care of lepers on the Is- 
land of Culion, have established trade schools, normal 
schools, night schools, agricultural schools and ex- 
periment stations in all parts of the archipelago, and 
above all and through all and all the time the authori- 
ties of the Islands have worked in season and out of 
season, in the face of much unreasoning criticism 
from this country, to establish Aud/ic order in a land 
that had been at the mercy of bands of organized 
robbers and ravishers for years beyond numbering. 
It is as safe now to live and travel and do business in 
nine-tenths of the Philippines as it is in the average 
state of the American Union. And this, also, is a, 
part of the program of practical righteousness. 

Our representatives have made their mistakes, and 
have done things which they ought not to have done 
in matters of liquor legislation, in matters of taxation 
and in other ways ; but taken as a whole, the service 
of this nation to the cause of right in the Philippines 
has been immense beyond calculation, and should be 
a matter of gratitude to every patriotic American. 

Mapison, N. J. 
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E WERE greeted at Cairo with the news that 
the boat we had counted upon to take us up 
the Nile had met with a disabling accident 

which would put her out of commission for the re- 


mainder of the season, It was already late; if we 
wished to make the river trip at all, we were recom- 
mended to hasten by rail to Luxor, where we would 
just succeed in connecting with the Puritan on her 
way to the First Cataract, 

So to Luxor we went by the night express, caught 
our boat, disposed of our luggage in our comfortable 
cabins, and then set out to visit Karnak by moonlight. 
I think for sheer dignity and grandeur of effect there 
is no temple in Egypt to compare with this great Tem- 
ple of Ammon; its massive pylons, towering columns, 
vast remains of sculptured walls, gigantic courts and 
noble avenues of sphinxes producing an impression of 
splendor and majesty that is altogether overpowering, 
even now when only the mighty ruins remain to hint 
at the tale of ancient Thebes in her glory and power. 
Of the historical reliefs and inscriptions, perhaps the 
most notable appears upon the outside of the south 
tower of the second pylon of the triumphal monument 
of Sheshonk I (the Shishak of the Bible). It com- 
memorates the victory won by Shishak over Reho- 
boam, son of Solomon, king of Judah (1 
Kings 14: 25, 26; 2 Chron. 12:2, 4, 9). 

Portions of the walls are entirely broken 
away, and some of the reliefs have been so 
mutilated that it is difficult to decipher 
them at all, but Shishak is unmistakable, 
—a gigantic figure (the figures of rulers or 
conquerors are always in exaggerated size 
in Egyptian reliefs, the idea being to denote 
their superiority to those about them), 
clutching by the hair a number of con- 
quered Semites whom he is about to smite 
with his uplifted club. 

Our leisurely progress up the river was 
full of novelty and interest. The color 
alone (burning on distant Libyan and Ara- 
bian hills, desert, and cultivated plain, 
always varying, prismatic, magical) was 
enough to beguile one’s inner senses ; but 
when added to this were the lulling move- 
ment of the gently advancing craft, the 
monotonous minor chant of the native 
boatmen and the soft, caressing touch of 
the Egyptian breeze, one found oneself in 
a dreamy sort of trance that fairly defied 
note-books and diaries. 

I am not an ethnologist, and so my 
constantly recurring feeling that there was, 
in ages past, some racial link between the Egyptians 
and our American Indians, may be entirely without 
foundation in fact. But certain it is that I was con- 
tinually reminded of the one through the other. One 
sees repeated again and again the square brow, the 
fine aquiline cast of feature, the keen, clear eye, and, 
above all, the noble, almost kingly, carriage of the 
high type of red man in the Egyptian of to-day. 

All along the banks of the Nile, before the period of 
inundation, one sees laborers toiling away with what 
seems like almost censurable patience at their primitive 
apparatus for irrigation. Sometimes it is the sésiyeh, 
a large wheel turned by cattle or buffaloes, and fitted, 
around its rim, with clay or wooden scoops or jugs 
which catch up the Nile water at every revolution, 
and turn it out again into little channels or runlets 
dug along the terraced bank. Biuit oftener it is the 
shadouf, a basket or pigskin sack, rarsed by hand from 
the river to the bank, emptied into the channel, and 
dropped again to the water for refilling. When the 
Nile is very high it requires but one person to handle 
the shadouf, but as the tide retreats, two, three, and 
four appear, ranged one above the other an the ex- 
posed bank, and all laboring to draw up the wretched 
little thimbleful of precious water that is to save the 
thirsty land from the withering heat. 

Where the excavating of buried remains is going on 
the same sort of unquestioning diligence is observed. 
All day long, and every day, troops of laborers (fre- 
quently tiny children) trot to and fro carrying shallow, 
hand-woven baskets into which handfuls of sand are 
scooped, carried on the head to a distance, and then 
turned out. The process repeats and repeats itself 
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interminably, until it would seem as if the point had 
been reached where patience has ceased to be a virtue, 
and all for a few paltry piasters or fraction of piasters 
a week. 

At Esnéh, Edfu, and Kém Ombo are temples of 
the highest interest, but one has to go to Assuan to 
make the excursion to Philae, whose temple of Isis is, 
in truth, ‘‘the pearl of Egypt,’ and now the most 
exquisite of ruins is soon, alas! to be completely lost 
to us through its submergence in the Nile waters. 

We did not shoot the rapids of the First Cataract, for 
the very good reason that there were no rapids to 
shoot ; the river was too low. But we tramped the 
entire length of the great dam (a mile and a quarter) 
in the full glare of the hot African noonday sun, and 
felt that we had performed a feat quite as noteworthy. 
In fact, we did all there was to do at Assuan : visited 
the great granite quarries from which the ancient Egyp- 
tians hewed the stone for temples, statues, and sar- 
cophagi, and where an unfinished obelisk now lies 
half-buried in the desert sands ; went to the Bisharin 
village outside the town limits ; made an excursion to 
what Baedeker calls ‘‘ the verdant island of Elephan- 
tine’’ (though we failed to discover anything but un- 
limited sand, dust, and débris, two extremely wretched 
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mud villages, an ancient Nilometer, and some de- 
cidedly unwashed Nubian or Arab women and children 
who clamored vociferously for bakhsheesh the minute 
we came in sight), and allowed ourselves to be roundly 
swindled in the bazars, where we bought everything 
we didn't want and very little that we did. But 1 
think we were even then partial to Luxor, and I know 
that it is not toward Assuan or toward any other place 
than Luxor that my heart turns when I think of 
Egypt. : 

The trip from Luxor to the Tombs of the Kings, on 
the west bank of the Nile, is a more or less laborious 
one, but it pays for the trouble many times over. 
One makes an early morning start, crosses the river in 
one of the clumsy native sailboats, and then mounts 
one’s waiting donkey for a long ride through a narrow 
valley between mountainous ranges of sandstone to 
Biban-el-Miéilik—and it is here that the real work be- 
gins. One gropes one’s way down steep flights of 
steps, through endless subterranean sloping passages 
and stiflingly hot, unventilated corridors, to the deep- 
buried, wonderfully-decorated crypts that lie far be- 
neath the surface, where for thousands of years the 
bodies of majestic sovereigns lay entombed: the 
great Rameses I1—the supposed Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression : Menephtah of the Exodus, and the mighty 
monarch (I think Seti II) who was the first of his time 
to proclaim the unity of God. 

Below the lower court of the temple, recent excava- 
tions have revealed another temple said to be a thou- 
sand years older than the oldest yet discovered in 
Egypt, and from this were taken certain immense 
beams—-great cedars of Lebanon and forerunners, by 





a thousand years, of those Solomon caused to be 
placed in the temple at Jerusalem. 

It seems to bring one very close to the times and 
deeds described in the Bible narrative to come in 
physical contact with things that existed in those long- 
vanished. years and that still exist : as, for instance, 
those cedars and the great halls of the Ramesseum, 
of which, to be sure, but a few arches yet remain, and 
which, it is said, Joseph used as storehouses for the 
grain he garnered against the ‘‘seven empty years”’ 
revealed to Pharaoh in his dream. 

And God's work still goes on in Egypt, in the heal- 
ing of the sick and the enlightening of the ignorant. 
At Luxor, the hospital, now under able management, 
is doing a good and daily increasingly beneficent 
work among the poor. No one who has not seen for 
himself the almost abysmal ignorance and prejudice 
existing in what is called by courtesy the minds of the 
Jellaheem can imagine how difficult a task it has been 
to bring them to the point of taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered them, but the time has come 
when they seem to be waking to a sense of their privi- 
leges, and they embrace them with an eagerness that 
is fairly pathetic. The traveling ophthalmic dispen- 
saries are crowded day after day, the waiting patients 
crouching in line for hours in the full 
blaze of the withering sun, until their turn 
for treatment comes. Often the treatment 
is very severe and one would naturally 
expect some outcry, or at least a murmured 
protest, but whatever pain is inflicted is 
borne in stoical silence with a fortitude 
that is fairly Indian. 

The American mission school for 
young girls at Luxor was just about to hold 
its commencement exercises when we re- 
turned from Assuan, and we gratefully 
accepted an invitation to attend. Miss 
Caroline Hazard, of Wellesley College, dis- 
tributed diplomas to the graduates, and I 
am confident she has performed a like 
office more than once in home institutions 
where she has had less cause to commend 
the work of the teachers and the progress 
of the students. 

Before going to the East I had not real- 
ized that the position of women is little, if 
any, better in Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, 
than in India. We repeatedly saw young 
children as wives and mothers, and were 
told that the resulting conditions were 
tragic and menacing to a degree. Women 
are treated as mere beasts of burden and 
are the absolute slaves of their lords and masters, thou- 
sands never passing outside the doors of their houses 
from the time of their marriage to their death. 

One of the missionaries told me of an instance 
where, in the home of converts, she had seen the wife 
preparing her husband's meal, and had said to her : 

‘*Well, Sitt Shafeega (or whatever her real name 
was) things are changed with you, are they not? You 
are much happier than you used to be. I am sure 
you and your husband give thanks to God for all your 
blessings when you sit together to eat, don’t you ?’’ 

Sitt Shafeega gazed at her guest in silence, hesi- 
tating for a moment, and then replied : 

‘My husband gives thanks and so do I—but we 
do not sit down fogether to eat. I serve him, and 
when he is finished I take my meal.” 

‘‘But why is that?’’ the missionary persisted. 
‘Your husband is enlightened. He does not wish 
to degrade you ; he does not wish you to eat after 
him, surely.’’ 

‘«No,’’ answered the woman ; ‘‘he would let me 
eat with him. He’even urges it. But I could not. 
It would’ be too presumptuous. Every mouthful 
would choke me.”’ . 

But the men are not slow to appreciate the advan- 
tages of education in their women, and it is a frequent 
occurrence now for one desiring a wife to make ap- 
plication to the mission schools. The influence of 
these enlightened girls is, therefore, practically 
boundless, for, beginning with her husband, one ex- 
tends her power through her children and the home 
to a much wider circle than it is possible to estimate. 

New York CIty, 
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LESSON 2. JULY 12. SAUL CHOSEN KING 


Golden Text: He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.—2 Sam. 23 : 3 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ANTED: a formula for the making of a king ! 

If we, in this Sunday-school class, had to pick 

out an earthly king for our country before 

next Sunday, what kind of man would we try to find ? 

How would we ‘know the ‘‘king’”’ sort as we came to 

him, if we were hunting for a man to make king 

among the men of this city or town or village? Who 
will tell us what stuff a king ought to be made of ? 

By some such questions get the pupils to discuss- 
ing the subject of king-choosing, and draw out their 
opinions freely as to what qualities or characteristics 
a king ought to have. 

Jot down—or let one of the class do so—the best of 
the suggestions made in answer to these questions, 
explaining that you want to have them compared, a 
little later, with the facts of a king-choosing as it 
actually occurred in Samuel’s day. Then ask the 
class to listen to a story. 

It is a great story-telling opportunity, this week’s 
lesson. et filled with it so completely that you can 
see everything that happened as though you had lived 
through it yourself. 

The lesson is mot to be had in the few verses 
printed on this page or in any other lesson-paper,— 
they areonly a fragment of it, and the least interest- 
ing fragment. The lesson is to be found only in 
chapters 9, 10, and 11 of 1 Samuel. You musz read 
these three chapters and master their entire con- 
tents if you would make any pretense of teaching the 
lesson. And just here let it be noted that, during 
these Old Testament studies, where a great deal 
more material is to be covered than in the single 
book of John on which we spent six months, it is 
highly important for the teacher to read and study 
all the Bible material that is cited in every lesson 
reference, including the portion recommended to be 
‘‘read.” The Times’ lesson helps are based upon 
the complete lesson material, and are not confined to 
the incomplete portion of the text printed in the helps. 
oe g to 11 inclusive of 1 Samuel are easy read- 
ing. hey carry P pce on in spite of } ect for they 
make up a spirited narrative, full of action and sur- 
prises. Your part, as teacher, is to read and reread 
the three chapters at home until you have the story 
and all its details at your tongue’s end, and can tell 
it spiritedly in class without once opening your Bible. 
In the telling of the story, add to what the Bible gives 
you all such further light as the following: 


Saul and his family well characterized (Beecher, on 
‘* Persons ’’ ; Gordon, 6, 7). 

What kind of person is still sought as ‘‘ seer,’’ like Sam- 
uel, in the East to-day (Mackie, 1). 

Some of the situations are perfectly familiar to us to-day; 
one is exclusively Oriental (Sangster, 3). 

Young Saul may have been brooding over plans and 
hopes for the freedom of his people for a long time past 
(Sanders, 3). 

Why the people were surprised to find Saul ‘‘ among the 
prophets ’’ (Mackie, 2). P 

We do not know just how the choice was made by the 
people, but certain methods are suggested by Professor 
Beecher, on vs. 20-21. 

Why was Saul in hiding, when the assembly was held? 
(Beecher, on vs, 22-24.) 


Be sure not to leave out of your story the signifi- 
cant incidents, touched upon only lightly in the 
Bible, of the ‘‘ certain worthless fellows " and Saul’s 
attitude toward them (10 : 27 and 11: 12, 13). 

The greater part of the lesson-period will have 
been used in the opening discussion and your telling 
of the story-narrative, especially if the pupils have 
interrupted the latter from time to time to ask ques- 
tions or make comments, as they ought to be encour- 
aged todo. But the last five or ten minutes should 
be saved for the discovery, by all, of a formula for 
king-making as revealed in the story, and a compar- 
ing of it with the points jotted down at the begin- 
ning. ‘There are, after all, only a few essentials for 
a good king ; and here they are. 

What was Saul doing when he was led to Samuel 
for the anointing? An ordinary duty of farm life ; 
finding lost animals. But he was doing it in an ex- 
traordinarily thorough way. 

In what spirit did Saul take Samuel’s message ? 
Modestly, and obediently; he had nothing to urge in 
favor of himself, but he accepted God’s plans for him. 

What special equipment did Saul receive from God 
for his new work? The presence of God’s own Spirit. 

How did Saul act toward the mean-spirited men 
who ‘‘threw mud” at him? The margin gives a 
strikingly rich answer: He was as though he had 
been wy 4 

How did he try to set himself right, both with those 


I Samuel 9, 10. Commit verse 24 


17 And Samuel called the people together unto Jehovah 
to Mizpah ; 18 and he said unto the children of Israel, Thus 
saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, I brought up Israel out of 
Egypt, and I delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
and out of the hand of all the kingdoms that oppressed you : 
19 but ye have this day rejected your God, who himself saveth 
you out of all your calamities and your distresses ; and ye 
have said unto him, Nay, but set a king over us. Now there- 
fore present yourselves before Jehovah by your tribes, and by 
your thousands. 20 So Samuel brought all the tribes of Israel 
near, and the tribe of Benjamin was taken. 21 And he brought 
the tribe of Benjamin near by their families ; and the family of 
the Matrites was taken ; and Saul the son of Kish was taken : 
but when they sought him, he could not be found. 22 There- 
fore they asked of Jehovah further, !Is there yet a man to 
come hither? And Jehovah answered, Behold, he hath hid 
himself among the baggage. 23 And they ran and fetched 
him thence ; and when he stood among the people, he was 
higher. than any of the people from his shoulders and upward. 
24 And Samuel said to all the people, See ye him whom —_ 
vah hath chosen, that there is none like him among all the 

eople ? And all the people shouted, and said, Long live the 

ing. 

= Then Samuel told the people the manner of the en 
dom, and wrote it in 2a book, and laid it up before Jehovah. 
And Samuel sent all the people away, every man to his house. 
26 And Saul also went to his house to Gibeah ; and there went 
with him the 8 host, whose hearts God had touched. 27 But 
certain worthless fellows said, How shall this man save us? 
And they despised him, and brought him no present, 4 But 
he held his peace. 

1 Or, Js the man yet come hither? 2Or, the ® Or, men of valor 
4 Or, But he was as though he had been deaf 
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Teaching Nuggets 


By Henry F. Cope 
Humility never hides when duty calls. 
dn the end size is wholly a matter of the soul. 
God never neglects even those who reject him. 
Likes and looks have seldom led to success in life. 
Nothing silences the scoffer quicker than silence. 


The darker the day the clearer the call for you to 
shine. 


The heavenly city waits for the heavenly-hearted 
citizen. 


The way to make the best of any situation ts to 
make tt better. 


You will never have what you like until you 
learn to like what you have. 


Every man may be measured by the way that he 
responds to the demands of a great need. 
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men and with all the people? He did not talk much, 
but he did what he had been set to do, in an over- 
whelmingly thorough and successful way, by leading 
the people to victory over their enemy. e vindi- 
cated himself, not by talk, but by achievement. 

And he was too big a man, then, for revenge or 
spite; he freely forgave his slanderers, and gave God 
all the glory for whatever he had done. 

When you find a man 
1. Who does his everyday, humdrum work extra- 

ordinarily well; 
Who is modest, and quick to obey; 
. Whose life is controlled by the Spirit of God; 
. Who is deaf to mean talk against him; 
. Who vindicates himself only by doing the job he 
has been given to do; 
6. And who is too big to pay back any meanness,— 
you’ve found a man whom men and God delight to 
make king. 
Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

Keith-Falconer, the bicycle champion, fulfilled God’s call 
to kingship (Pierson, 5). 

It is hard, says a great mill-owner, to get people to do 
just what you tell them to do; when they do, they move 
up rapidly (Ridgway, 1). 

Why are some men promoted and others passed by? 
(Ridgway, 4; Illustrations, 3; Foster, 4 ff.) 

There is godliness in American government to-day (II- 
lustrations, 2). 

God has plans for all of us, but we don’t often know 
those plans in advance (Sangster, 2). 

There is an enormous advantage in knowing that you 
are where God wants you to be (Gordon, 7). 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


IRST Samuel to : 17-27 isthe continuation of the 
narrative in chapter 8, what precedes being a 
separate story, illustrating the times and giving 

additional details. Look at this till you see it for 
yourself. You will misunderstand it if you merely 
take some one’s word for it. 


Time.—About B.C. 1102 or 1051. See last lesson. 


Places.—Several localities near the frontiers of 
Benjamin and eae and Judah. Look them up 
with map and Bible Dictionary. Most important is 
Mizpah, a few miles northwest of the site of Jeru- 
salem, ‘ 

Persons.—In 10 : 17-27 Samuel, the officially gath- 
ered representatives of Israel, certain men whose 
hearts God has touched, certain worthless men. In 
the earlier story many other citizens, including a 
procession of prophets and Saul’s father and servant 
and uncle and neighbors. Saul’s family were of the 
class that had kept aloof from the influences repre- 
sented by Samuel. To their habit of thinking, Sam- 


‘uel was not the statesmanlike leader who had made 


Israel strong, nor the prophet who had transformed 
his generation mentally and religiously; he was 
rather a ‘‘ seer,”’ who could give needed information, 
and be repaid by a fee. Saul himself appears as an 
immature man, big and handsome and able, and 
peculiarly susceptible to certain psychical influences, 
—those, for example, of the religious services held by 
the prophets. 


The account is that Jehovah called Samuel’s atten- 
tion to Saul by revelation, that Samuel mentioned 
the kingdom to Saul when they first met, that with 
this in mind Samuel had him under observation in a 
conspicuous place at the feast, that they talked mat- 
ters over that night, that Samuel anointed him in the 
morning, that they arranged for a subsequent inter- 
view at the sacrifices at Gilgal. Presumably this 
interview occurred, and others were at that time 
taken into their confidence. By these preliminaries 
the way was prepared for the official proceedings at 
Mizpah. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

1 Samuel 10: 17.—Samuel called the people to- 
gether: Representatively, of course.— Unto Jehovah: 
The transaction is religious as well as political. The 
king whom the people were to make was the king 
whom Jehovah chose. 


Verses 18-19.—He said unto the children of [srae/: 
Samuel states the business that is before the assem- 
bly.—/ brought up, etc.: Here as in other instances, 
Samuel shows himself interested in history. ‘This is 
congruous with the tradition that the history in 
Judges and Ruth and Samuel was written by him 
and his associates.— Ye have this day rejected: He 
has not changed his opinion, though he accepts the 
fact that the matter in hand 1s determined by their 
judgment, not by his. His disapproval of their de- 
cision is not inconsistent with his doing his best for 
them after they have decided. 


Verses 20-21.— The tribe of Benjamin was taken: 
The account does not say whether the choice was 
made by lot or by ballot or by some other method. 
If by lot, then the account implies that Jehovah so 
disposed the lot that it confirmed the arrangements 
already made by the prophet by revelation. If by 
some other method, then it was so handled as to 
carry out the program that had been formed by 
Samuel. 


Verses 22-24.—He hath hid himself: Under the 
tension his nerve jailed for the moment. It was char- 
acteristic of his po Saag o like his being changed 
to another man under the influence of the prophets 
(to : 6ff.). 

Verses 26-27.— Went to his house: It is misinter- 
pretation to say that he went back to private life.— 
The host whose hearts God had touched: A group of 
worthy men who made it their religious duty to stand 
by the king and assist in his administration of affairs. 
Doubtless Samuel was one. He was still judge 
(1 Sam. 7 : 15), though no longer chief magistrate.— 
Worthless fellows: Presumably including some 
who had recently been kicking because there was no 
king.— Brought him no present: The implication is 
that he was receiving this form of tribute from the 
people in general, and that he was performing his 
part as king.—He/ld his peace: Abstained from con- 
pelling them to recognize his right tothe tribute. He 
wisely awaited his opportunity. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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On the Threshold 


By S. D. Gordon 


OD never leaves a man, except in the rare cases 
where God is utterly forced out. He changes 
not. He remains as faithful and loving and 

devoted as ever, even when we refuse to run our 
lives on his plan. Of course he cannot do as much 
for us as he would. He is hindered by our lack of 
consent. For he can help best through our glad, 
free willingness to be helped. But all the time he is 
doing the best for each of us that we allow. He 
comes just as far into our lives with the sunshine 
and power of his presence as the width of our door- 
opening pores. A nage door, with the knob 
against the wall, lets him all the way in. The door 
= way open, part way carefully blocked, keeps 

im partly out. A crack of an opening allows him 
in very little, yet that little he graciously uses to the 
utmost. ‘These Hebrews had shut the door part way 
to God. His own plan for them didn’t suit them. 
Yet here he is graciously working with them and 
nen them as far as they let him, 

lain talk is a mark of real friendship. Samuel 

says plainly, *‘ You have rejected God.” The truth 
could have been put in much pleasanter words. But 
the very blunt plaipness of it was what made it help- 
ful. That word ‘ rejected " had a disagreeable burr 
to it that made it stick, and stick in, and maybe 
sting, too. The friction of its sticking and stinging 
needle-points would assist healthful circulation. It 
would ‘have a wholesome effect, sree as a sharp 
warning, and checking the bad, self-willed tendency 
that was cropping out again so strongly. 

The common custom to-day is toremove the sharp, 
prickly points of the burr until its power to stick is 
quite gone, so that no offense may be given. Faith- 
ful are the wounds of love. If the message of truth 
comes to you with a sharp, cutting edge that brings 
the blood, better let it cut. It'll do you good; and 
most likely you need it. Blood-letting is often a 
great blessing. And if you are trusted tospeak such 
a message, whatever you do don't dull the edge of 
the knife. Let your regret or grief over using it be 
seen in the love of your eye, or the gentleness of your 
voice, but your faithfulness to the trust in the unmis- 
takable plainness of the words spoken. 

Saul is a battle-field. The forces of good and bad 
fight back and forth on the battle-field of his life. 
The end is inexpressibly sad, for it leaves the bad on 
top. His character and career are remarkable for 
the sharp contrasts they present. ‘he best qualities 
and the worst are found in him side by side in start- 
ling, and, to many, puzzling contradiction. At the 
first the good’ swings strongly to the front; then a 
sharp crisis comes in which the bad. begins to swing 
in. From that time to the end the two, bad and good, 
are in constant clash, with the gore steadily weaken- 
ing, and the bad just as steadily strengthening. In 
this week’s story the good is in evidence, and holds 
the center of the scene. 

So every man is a battle-field. The armies of bad 
and good pitch their forces in earnest struggle for 
the possession of him and his powers. The result 
rests entirely with himself, on the use of his choos- 
ing power. A choice of good, rigidly adhered to, 
with no hesitancy nor ee means one long, 
splendid victory, with the best at the last. A choice 
of bad (rarely made) brings only defeat, with a quick 
run down to the swampy bottom-lands at the foot of 
the hill, A wobbling decision, or lack or decision, 
preferring the good, but giving way to the opposite, 
whip-stitching back and forth, mostly back (the com- 
monest thing to find), sends a man as surely to the 
foot of the hill, and then lower into bog and marsh. 
This last is the picture of Saul. 

Saul had a splendid startin life. He came of good 
family, had an unusually fine endowment, both 
physically and mentally. He was handsome and 
a quick in action as modest as a maiden, and 
yet revealed his native gift of generalship by his 

rompt and masterful action when the need came. 
Fie showed rare reserve about the honor conferred 
upon him as he returns home after the surprising ex- 
perience with Samuel; and that yet more rare quality 
ef self-control under unkind and unjust criticism. 
Neither the approving shouts of the great crowd, nor 
the contemptuous criticism of the bitter malcontents, 
affected him. He had the simple, sane sense to go 
quietly about his daily duties until some emergency 
called for action. 

He had the enormous advantage of knowing posi- 
tively that he was chosen of God for a special mis- 
sion, with no doubt that the power of God was with 
him, as shown in the first great test of his leadership. 
Nothing so helps to steady a man, and hold him 
strong against opposition or discouragement as the 
assurance that he is where he was meant to be; and 
therefore can count on all the power of God, as he 
remains true to all the purpose of God. 

In addition to all this he had the special blessing 
of God to fit him for his new work. God gave him 
‘another heart.” That probably means simply a 
new clearness of vision, a new steadiness of purpose, 
a new poise of judgment, and a new sensitiveness to 
the presence and leading of God. And then, too, he 

_had the presence of the band of volunteers, men of 
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ability and fine spirit, whose hearts were touched by 
a deep sense of personal devotion to him, upon whose 
sympathy and yy bag he could always count. Surely 
no man ever had a better start off in life than this 
young inan of the tribe of Benjamin. 

NANTUCKET, Mass, 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


N tee is not a present to bring to the man of 
God (9: 7). The word translated ‘‘ present” in- 
dicates a means of access—or detective money. 
As the scientific surgeon of to-day with his wonder- 
ful appliances was once the simple leech, so the 
rophet declaring the will of God was once popu- 
arly known as the seer of things hidden from ordi- 
nary knowledge and beyond the reach of common in- 
quiry. Ignorant superstition made imposture easy, 
and the mystery connected with such a gift of insight 
pointed to divine co-operation. The seer was thus 
accepted as a man of God. On the other hand, as the 
knowledge of hostile influences thus acquired called 
for some visible amulet or protective formula, the 
ractise of such occult art naturally tended toward 
idolatry. The name ordinarily given to such men 
and women in modern Syria is that of astrologers or 
star-workers. While generally despised by the edu- 
cated, they are often appealed to with regard to the 
loss of money, stolen or strayed animals, or the dis- 
appearance of domestic valuables. Nothing is more 
commonly mentioned with regard to them than the 
wonderful way in which — are able to expiain the 
whole matter before the applicant has begun to state 
his difficulty. — 

l/s Saul also among the prophets? (10: 11.) The 
surprise arose from the fact that a son of Kish, the 
son of a man of wealth or warlike reputation, should 
be found in a brotherhood of men dedicated to a peace- 
ful life and to religious withdrawal from the world. 
The shock of surprise was intensified rather than 
weakened by the challenge of a bystander who ex- 
claimed, ‘* And who is /Aezy father?" The remark, 
at first, seems to be thoughtless and irrelevant, but it 
was the bright remonstrance of a spirit that lived 
above such vulgar astonishment. The emphasis was 
on the pronoun, and the question thus meant that if 


‘inquiry were made into the antecedents and personal 


character of the others in that band of prophets, facts 
equally surprising would be revealed. <j 

The thought thus resembled the-statement of John 
the Baptist. concerning God’s. poyver to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham from the stones. God can make 
a dwelling-place for his spirit.in the. most rebellious 
hearts, and raise up servants and witnesses to him- 
self from the most unlikely surroundings. 

BEYROUT, SYRIA. 
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God’s Chosen Men 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


AUL was a great man with great gifts, but he 
faiied in spite of them because he was unwilling 
to devote himself entirely to doing the will of 

God. 
Israel wanted. a leader, and Saul was just the kind 


‘of man they would have been expected to select— 


fine physique, head and shoulders above them all ; 
humble and merciful in his early days; intelligent 
and diligent. In addition to these gifts and graces, 
God gave him special blessings. e was anointed 
to be a prince, was given a new heart, the spirit of 
the Lord came upon him, and he had a special prom- 
ise of God's presence. 

Saul was chosen for service, but he soon came to 
think that he was chosen to be served. He'was called 
to lead the people for God, but he began to lead the 
people from God. Samuel was a mediator; Saul was 
a barrier between God and Israel. 

All young men and young women find them- 
selves in Saul’s position. They are endowed with 
gifts and graces, and the door of opportunity opens 
before them. How will they use their God-given 
powers of mind and body and spirit—their opportuni- 
ties for service and leadership ? 

Ion Keith-Falconer faced this question. He wasa 
champion bicycle rider and athlete; a man of brilliant 
tuind and substantial fortune. He decided to use 
these in the service of God to save his fellow-men, 
and at the call of Christ went to Arabia and opened.a 
mission. He was soon called to his reward, but his 
example has inspired thousands of other young men 
to devc.z their lives to missionary service. 

Other lives of equal promise have been devoted to 
self-seeking and have tottered to ruin for themselves 
if not for theirenterprises. But those who are chosen 
to establish God’s Kingdom on earth and who respond 
faithfully—as did Livingstone and Moffat, Judson and’ 
Carey—ieave honored names and abiding work. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


EAD the ninth chapter and the first part of this 
chapter. A rich man’s son (1 Sam. g : 1, marg.) 
out helping his father, even in the humble office 

of hunting lost donkeys, finds a kingdom. Rather, 
akingdom finds him. Obedience is the first lesson 
in kingship, in the rich man’s family or down at the 
store or mill (1 Sam. 15: 22). Yes, George, I know 
this reference is where the rich man’s son lost his 
kingship, and it is also the place where you will win 
any kingship that conies your way. Mr. Worth, one 
of the great mill-owners of this town, told me his 
hardest work was to find young men who would do 
exactly what he told them. Young folks all want to 
do big things. Don't want to hunt donkeys, sweep 
out, straighten nails, untangle string, riddle the 
ashes, pull door, carry water, sew carpet-rags, wash 
the dishes, mind the baby (Zech. 4 : 10). 

Samuel called the people together (v. 17). 
divine direction Samuel had previously found the 
king. Everything, conse sont? was ‘all set up” 
for this meeting. Things don’t seem to have changed 
much in three thousand years! ‘Statesmen’ are 
stillat it. At the last meeting of the Dorcas Society 
you women went through the election motions, even 
though a few of you had picked the president weeks 
ago. It was all right in Saul's case, since the Lord 
had a hand in it. The point is this: Nothing runs 
itself in this world, not even your humble little life. 
It must be ‘eer for. Christ had to have a John 
the Baptist. here must always be some one to 
steer—either an assembly or a life—if there is to be 
any profit in either (Isa. 48:17). This was a most 
momentous meeting,—nothing less than a revolution. 
Getting what they asked for. God taking them at 
their word. Suppose he should take you at yours. 
For what are you asking ? 

I delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians 
(v. 18). What is your opinion of the fellow who 
‘turns you down” after you have helped him ‘out 
of a hole”? This is exactly what these Israelites 
were doing to God. If you have a great big heart, 
and really love the fellow, you keep right on helping 
him. Because our God is LOVE beyond description, 
he keeps right on humoring and helping the Israel- 
ites. his is why he keeps right on helping you in 
spite of the many times you have turned him down. 

Saul the son of Kish was taken (v. 21). Was it by 
accident ? ‘The other day down at the mill other men 
were passed over and Billy Blankington was made 
general manager at a handsome salary. If you think 
it was pure accident or favoritism, investigate Billy’s 
record and ask the firm, It is too long a story for 
here. Every one of you fellows is in the sieve being 
grad:d. Unseén processes are going on which reach 
to the mahogany desk in the inner office. The firm 
has nothing to do with it—is a part of the process it- 
self—it is God who is working it. Saul at this time 
was all right. A splendid fellow (1 Sam. 9g: 2). 
you are living a life of improving your parts so God 
can use you—don’t you worry—God will discover 
you. As soon as you are worth making a king, your 
crown will find you. Saul was always what you fel- 
lows call a ‘‘ hustler,” even after he fell from God’s 
favor. 

Behold, he hath hid himself (v. 22). Saul was not 
hunting for the job. Men who get kingships rarely 
are. Are usually as much surprised and overwhelmed 
as Saul when the crown finds them. If you will look 
into the private history of men in high places, you 
will find a long preparation in a lower place. It was 
here the big position came along and discovered 
them. And here is another fact that I want to keep 
pounding into you young fellows,—to wit: ninety 
percent,—think of it!—nine out of ten of the kings of 
commerce, trade, and activities, have always been 
godly men. There is an exception now and then 
among the ‘‘ kings,” but he excites such wonder and 
curiosity that the newspapers devote columns to him. 
While Saul did not seek the place, once he got set- 
tled in it, he hung on tenaciously. Kingly men can 
never let: go. hey get their hand on the plow! 
(Luke 9g: 62.) 

He was higher than any of the people (v. 23). 
Which would you rather be, big or little? Which 
would you rather have, brains or brawn? The Israel- 
ites at this time preferred brawn. Brawn impresses 
the crowd more than brains. Any of you college fel- 
lows can in an instant name me your brawniest boys. 
but who will name me your brainiest? But wait a 
few years and you all will be boasting your brainiest 
boys, while your brawniest will have followed poor 
Saul—unless! This ‘‘ big fellow” was an ignominious 
failure. His successor, little David, the man of 
brains, was one of the greatest successes of history. 
Saul’s failure was in no way due to his brawn. 
David’s success was in no way due to his brains. 
Saul was false to God. David was true to God. And 
here you have the guide to your own success in life, 
whether big or little, brawny or brainy. Here is the 
Bible for it. For Saul, ‘‘ because thou hast rejected 
the word of Jehovah, he hath’rejected thee " (1-Sam. 
15:23). For David, ‘them that honor me I will 
honor ” (1 Sam. 2: 30). 


Under 





LESSON FOR JULY 12 (1 Sam. 9, 10) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


Washington’s Sense of Justice—Golden Text. 

E THAT ruleth over men must be just, ruling 
in the fear of God (Golden Text), When 
General St. Clair, in 1791, led his army right 

into an Indian ambush, and uselessly slaughtered 
over five hundred men, Washington could not re- 
strain his wrath and grief. He walked the room 
violently, stopping only to give vent to such expres- 
sions as these: ‘‘I bade him beware of surprise. 
And yet, to suffer that army to be cut to pieces, 
hacked, butchered, tomahawked—by asurprise! How 
can he answer for it to his country?” The private 
secretary says that the General’s wrath was some- 
thing appalling. At length the storm spent itself. 
He dropped upon a couch, making a tremendous 
effort at self-control. Then he said in an entirely 
changed manner: ‘‘ This must not g° beyond this 
room. St. Clair shall have justice. looked, it may 
be, too hastily through the dispatches; saw the whole 
disaster, but not the particulars. I will receive him 
without displeasure; I will hear him without any 
prejudice.” The country could not control its rage 
at St. Clair. Then the chief befriended him. e 
raised the hand of his own impartial spirit over the 
waves of national wrath, and quieted them until a 
full hearing was had, and the brave but unfortunate 
man was acquitted bya military tribunal.—7he Rev. 
W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsville, Va. Dr. James 
M. Ludlow, in the Homiletic Review. The prize 
Jor this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Before Legislation, a Hymn—Golden Text. 

Ruling in the fear of God (Golden Text). The 
Ironsides of Cromwell went into battle singing, ‘* Let 
God arise!” In some such spirit did the New Cove- 
nanters of Oklahoma gather at Guthrie late in 1906, 
for the intellectual battle of their Constitutional 
Convention. There was everywhere in the gathered 
host of patriots the fire of an aroused moral passion. 
Even to read of it stirs the soul. ‘The last days of 
the convention draw near. Outside the great hall 
the ground is green’ with the first leaves of 1907. 
There is hope in the world, and there is a hushed de- 
termination in the honest hearts of the young com- 


monwealth. It is the day for the ballot on thé In- - 


itiative and the Referendum, and the air is full of 
whispers that the ‘‘interests” have been bribing 
delegates. Dark looks are on the faces of the reso- 
lute farmers. They have fought boodle for years. 
Are they to lose their long battle on the very edge of 
victory ? ‘The hour has come for business. The Hon. 
‘* Bill” Murray, the chairman, lithe and Straight, 
thumps the table with his gavel. ‘‘ Let the conven- 
tion come to order,” he cries. ‘* Delegates, take 
seats: loafers and lobbyists, get out! We will begin 
by all singing ‘Nearer, my God, to thee.’” The 
delegates rise; the walls resound with the music of 
the old, triumphant hymn.— Wi/liam ]. Hart, D.D., 
Earlville, N. Y. Edwin Markham, in Success. 


Why Men are Chosen—9: 2. 

A young man and a goodly (9: 2). Thehead of a 
great wholesale house was asked how he came to 
secure a certain efficient and trustworthy young man 
as cashier, They had trained no one to take the 
place when the old cashier left, so it was a case of 
look around and pick one from among the employees 
of the office. if the employees of that firm ‘had 
known that private detectives were shadowing them 
day and night, they would have acted differently— 
at fo most of them would. Five fellows, good in 
every other way, did not get a chance at the place 
because they spent their evenings in seeing how 
many saloons they could take in without gettin 
drunk. Others were passed up because they Cached 
the ponies or played poker. And others lost their 
chances for several reasons. Drinking, loose living, 
and gambling were the three principal elements in 
disqualifying those investigated. The young man 
who secured the job was rate clerk in the traffic de- 
partment. So many were before him in length of 
service and importance that he had been overlooked 
in the first selection. When the chief of his depart- 
ment was notified that the young man was a possi- 
bility, he demurred. When pressed for his reason, 
he said: ‘‘ He’s the only man in my department that 
I can absolutely depend upon.” Unwittingly, he had 
given him the very best recommendation, and he a 
crusty old railroad man who seldom praised anybody. 
At the first conversation with the young man, the 
head of the house was impressed with a sense of his 
integrity. He was the kind of a fellow he would pick 
out for a son, if he could. The young man was study- 
ing law, threé evenings attending school, and three 
reading law, with the intention of making a place in 
the firm’s legal department. He made himself so 
indispensable in the cashiership that he was given 
twice the salary of the old cashier, and was worth too 
much to begin again in the legal department.— 
William J. Hart, D.D., Earlvilie, N. Y. From 
The Brooklyn Eagle. 


How God Leads—10: 1. 


ls it not that Jehovah hath anointed thee to be 
prince over his inheritance ? (10: 1.) Aconsecrated 
young woman, engaged as pastor’s assistant, was 
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taking a much-needed rest, with her brother and 
sister, on the prairie. During her stay her sister be- 
came very ill, and hundreds of miles had to be trav- 
eled before a hospital could be reached or medical aid 
obtained. But the skilled physician must be con- 
sulted. She started on her long journey with her 
sick sister, and in due time her patient was under the 
best medical care the hospital could provide. Now 
what was she todo? Her funds were low, but duty 
seemed to say plainly, ‘‘ You must stay in the city 
near your sick one.” In her difficulty, like Saul she 
set out to find ‘‘a man of God’’ (chap. 9 : 6) whom 
she knew as superintendent of a mission for foreign- 
ers. He made arrangements for her to begin work 
at once among the women and children. She was 
wonderfully used of God in organizing a remarkable 
work in that city. In less than three years she had 
five assistants, and she became the superintendent 
of a great work among the poor and needy of that 
locality which is a mighty factor for good. 


The Silence that Saves—10 : 27. 


But he held his peace (10: 27). A young man sat 
chatting with some giddy girls. Among them was a 
sweet, quiet young woman known as a Christian. 
The young man, thinking to tease her, bantered her 
about her religion. The silly girls tittered, but the 
object of his mirth remained silent. Then with the 
folly of youth, and recklessness of impiety, he uttered 
many infidel objections to Christianity. She did not 
smile, nor look at him, nor seem to notice him. Then 
he continued his harangue, hoping to force her to 
refute something. But she maintained the same 
sweet, dignified silence. A vision of his own stupid- 
ity broke over the young man, and convicted him of 
sin. He said afterward, telling the story, ‘‘ That 
silence saved me."— William /. Hart, D.D., Earl- 
ville, N. Y. From The Epworth Herald. 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


GOD, we thank thee that we are not shut in to 
the narrow bounds of our own choices. We 
thank. thee. that..shining through the mists of 

our unwisdom comes ,the clear light of thy perfect 
knowledge. . Save us,'we pray thee, from the folly 
of pleading with thee for our own way, and help us 
to seek with restless. purpose the unhindered choices 
that thou wouldst make for us. Amen, 


After the Lesson 


Boys, if.a sprinter gets a -bad start in a hundred- 

ard dash, ‘does ‘he statid ‘much chance of winning? 

es, the start makes a big difference. And while I 
don’t know muck about it from experience, I want to 
ask the girls how much the start amounts to in learn- 
ing a new stitch in crocheting? Yes, if you start 
wrong, the thing goes wrong, and out must come all 
the work you’ve done, and you start again! Isn’t 
that right, when you want to do perfect work ? 

We have studied to-day about a man who had a 
fine start. He had even grown taller than the other 
men around him—how much taller? And he was 
head and ‘shoulders above everybody else in the work 
he was called to do. 

The biggest man in sight! The first king of Israel! 
A fine start, wasn't it! 

We shall study about Saul and his times for nearly 
three months. ill you watch him in his work, and 
see whether he kept the gain of that good start? All 
of us may learn something about what zo/ to do inthe 
race of life. Here’s the question: 





A GOOD START 
SHALL | KEEP IT UP? 











% 
Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 

‘* Hail to the Lord's anointed."’ 

‘*Thy Kingdom come, O God.” {59 : 9-11. 93 : 1-3.) 

** Jesusshall reign where’er the sun."’ Psalm 106 : 5-10. 

**My country, ‘tis of thee.’’ (153 : 4-7. 218 : 1-6.) 


**Forward ! be our watchword.” ee 195 : 3-5.) 
“Children of the heavenly King.” . Psalm 20:36 2 


**O worship the King, all-glorious (23 :3-6 37: 3-6) 


above.’ Psalm 72 : 13-18. 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah. (99 : 3-7-. 147 : 3-7-) 
* 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
Monday.—1 Sam. 9: 1-13. ...... ) 
Tuesday.—1 Sam. 9: 14-24 - : . 2... | 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 9:25 to10:8 . . } Saul chosen King 
‘Thursday.—1 Sam. 10 : 9-16. . 6... + | 
Fridav.—1 Sam. to: 17-27 .....-. j 


Saturday.—Rom. 13: 1-7 .. 
Sunday.—t1r Peter 2:11-17. . 


. . . Loyalty 
Honor due 
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Graded Helps| 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 








Samuel Chosen King 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam, 9-11). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Tt story of the selection of Saul as king over 
Israel is one of the most graphic tales of the 

Old Testament. It abounds in illuminating 
references to religious and social customs, and sets 
clearly before the reader the conditions under which 
the great experiment began. The narrative covers 
three chapters. It seeks to make clear the Divine 
guidance of the whole transaction. From -the first 
step to the last Saul’s establishment as king was no 
chance happening. 

It emphasizes the fact :that much was in his favor. 
Saul was a perfect specimen of physical manhood, 
‘‘every inch a king.” He won public favor at a 
glance, He was outwardly just the sort of man in 
whom the people could delight. 

Nor was he a mere country-bred giant. Samuel’s 
remark at the end of 9: 19 can only mean that Saul 
had often brooded and chafed over the Philistine 
dominance of his land and people, and wondered 
whether he could not strike some sudden blow or lead 
his countrymen in doing a deed which would bring 
it toan end. In many ways Saul was remarkably 
fitted for the work of leadership thus laid upon him. 

He drew out the affection of the aged leader quite 
at first sight. Saul’s modesty (9 : 21) was undoubted, 
his natural gifts for leadership were equally clear. 
His possibilities seemed great indeed. Samuel was 
overjoyed to follow the will of Jehovah as he received 
it, and to anoint this splendid young man as Israel's 
king. First he entertained him, showing him special 
courtesies, and finally anointed him with the con- 
secrating oil, thus signalizing the Divine share in his 
selection and his calneutent of the Divine spirit for 
his work. 

By the three signs in yoy emery | the 
messengers from his father, the three men at Tabor 
going up to worship, and the band of prophets—Saul 
was convinced of the reality of all that had been pre- 
dicted, and was transformed into one who bided his 
time and made plans for a people. 

The selection of Saul at Mizpah in the midst of 
the people by the use of the sacred lot (10 : 17-27) was 
another definite confirmation of God’s purpose to ad- 
vance Saul to the kingship. But the proof of his 
prowess which won the people and made them his 
willing subjects and hearty supporters was the ex- 
ploit agains: Nahash, the Ammonite, who was 
threatening Jabesh. Saul’s resolution, skill, and 
courage were so clearly manifested that no dissenting 
voice could be heard. y 

Thus every sort of factor contributed to the choice 
of Saul. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


For a discriminating statement regarding the vari- 
ous sources of this narrative see McFadyen’s ‘‘ Mes- 
sages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians.” The 
article by Welch on ‘*Samuel” in Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary, volume 4 is suggestive. Wade's History 
and Day’s *‘ Social Life of the Hebrews ” will be found 
very helpful. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 


These chapters emphasize the thought of the share 
that God takes in developing human affairs. 

The Man Unconsciously Prepared. Wherein does 
the narrative indicate that Saul was just the man to 
take on the responsibilities of royalty ? 

His Call through Samuel. ote the means 
taken to emphasize the dignity of the position to 
which Saul was summoned and the Divine source 
of it? 

The Proofs that it was Genuine. What three 
signs were given to make him confident ? 

The Greatest the Which was the final proof of 
his legitimacy, the election at Mizpah or the expedi- 
tion against Nahash ? 

The Brighter Prospect. Was there anything to 
mar the hopefulness of the new era? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s LEsson. 

(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. Did Samuel seem to regret the establishment of 

the monarchy, after all? 2. What was to be tke 


secret of a successful reign? 3. What relation was 
Samuel stifl to hold ? 


Boston, 


_ 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


O GET at the heart of the lesson, teacher and 
scholar must read the whole of chapters nine 
andten. The teacher will ask the girls to notice 

how great is the contrast between the old prophet, a 
man of kingly dignity, and the youth who until this 
time has been a farmer's boy at home. In these days 
the girls can usually draw pictures. They might 
each make a sketch rapidly on a bit of cardboard, 
either of the old Samuel or the young Saul. Ask 
them to notice that the Lord chose the new king from 
the youngest and smallest of the tribes of Israel. 
They may be told something of its history. None of 
the tribes was more warlike than that of little Ben- 
jamin. 

One of the chief lessons for them is that God has 
a plan for every life, and that we cannot always tell 
what that plan is, nor to what we are going when we 
start out on a journey. Saul thought he was going 
to look for his father’s lost asses, but he was really 
going straight to Samuel's house that he might be 
made aking. So Joseph went to Dothan to seek his 
brethren, and that was the first step in the journey 
that made him a ruler in Egypt. 

Seiect the modern words in this story. See what 
an everyday atmosphere there is in sitting in a parlor, 
in speaking to a cook, in entertaining a guest with a 
dainty dish saved on Ye ome But when, in the 
dawn of the day, the old prophet took the young man 
to the flat top of the house for a quiet talk, the scene 
is Oriental. 

It was the dawn of a new day for Saul. After that 
they took a walk together, the servant was sent ahead 
alone, and Samuel, taking a vial of oil, poured its 
fragrance on Saul’s head, This was part of the cere- 
mony that set apart a king, a sort of coronation. God 
had chosen the king; the people were now to choose 
him. ‘Tell the girls that after the anointing the Spirit 
of the Lord came on Saul, and he went home a dif- 
ferent man, Explain to them that the people prob- 
ably voted for their king by tribes and families, so 
that each shared the responsibility of his election. 
They did this in the presence of the Lord. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What did Samuel challenge the people to show ? 
2. Samuel was now gray-headed. When had the 
people first known him? 3. For what did he reprove 
them? 4. What did he warn them against? 5. To 
emphasize his warning, what sign did he ask for from 
heaven? 6, Finally, what promise did he make to 
the people ? ‘ 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


S THIS lesson follows directly after the lesson 
of last week (see Beecher), little time was taken 
up in approach. Of course, I made clear the 

events leading up to the conference of Samuel and 
Saul. 

‘The Story of Choosing a King” was a title suffi- 
cient to arouse interest. Samuel's rehearsal of God’s 
dealings with his people covered a story made famil- 
iar to us by previous study,—and I always make use 
of such a reference to bring out some facts from the 
boys. The means used in picking out tribe and 
family and individual caused an inquiry; but I 
could only say that just what plan was used we don’t 
know. 

Now as to this matter of choosing a man to be king. 
Does God call men to-day ? Yes; to be what? Min- 
isters ? Yes,—anything else? Some hesitation. 
Then I stated my firm belief that God calls many 
men to his service; in the ministry, certainly, and an 
honor it is tv be so called. But in a thousand other 
ways. Every one is called; some in this class will 
hear that call—I wish all would. What qualities in 
us will put us in 
the way of such a 
call?. Well, I 
know a few. 
Obedience, purity 
of life, trust in 
God. Indeed, the 
more like God we 
are, the better he 
can use us in his 
work, 

Let me show 
you how they 
sometimes get 
iron separated 
from the impuri- 
ties with which it 
is associated in 
the earth. 

The iron and 
dirt are crushed 
together to a fine 
oowder, and this 
is allowed to run through the hopper 4. If left to 
itself, it would fall straight into the pile 2. Buta 
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strong magnet, MM, is placed right near the falling ma 

terial, and the iron particles are attracted out of a 

sao line and fall into the pile C, nearly free from 
irt. 

Well, the iron had something in it which responded 
to the magnet; the dirt didn’t—that’s the difference. 
And the man who has something in him which will 
respond to God will be taken out of the crowd and 
find a special place. 

Saul didn’t make a great success, but he had a 
good enough start to reach the very top. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What testimony did the people give Samuel ? 
2. Had Israel worshiped idols at any time? 3. What 
had been the result of forsaking God? 4. What prom- 
ise and what warning were given through Samuel ? 
(vs. 14, 15.) 5. What sign was given to the people ? 


“< 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


O YOU like to know secrets? Did anybody 

ever tell you one? Could you keep it? (Sug- 

gest Christmas or birthday secrets.) After a 

while the time came to tell others, too. Friends who 
can trust each other often have secrets. 

Sometimes God tells secrets to his friends. Who 
was the boy to whom God called several times one 
night, and then told a secret? (Write Samuel.) As 
Samuel grew older, God trusted him with many 
secrets or messages. Samuel trusted God, too, and 
often prayed that God would speak to him. 

One time Samuel was in great trouble because the 
people of Israel said to him, ‘‘ We will have a king 
over us like all the nations.” (Review the last lesson.) 
Samuel sent the people home to wait until God told 
him who should be king, for God had promised that 
they should have one. Samuel kept on praying, too. 

For a while it was God’s Secret (write that). He 
picked out a strong young man named Saul (add 
that), who cared so well for his father’s stock on the 
farm that God chose him to care for his people as 
king, but Samuel and Saul didn’t know about it yet. 

One day some of the animals strayed away and 
were lost, so Saul and a servant started to find them. 
(Study chapters 9 and ro until you can tell that inter- 
esting story simply about the unsuccessful hunt for 
three days; then seeking the man of God, Samuel, 
for advice ; meeting the maidens going to draw 
water, who told where to find him, etc.) 

Samuel had kept on praying, and just the day be- 
fore Saul came, God told the secret to Samuel (9 : 16), 
saying: ‘*‘ To-morrow, about this time, I will send a 
man, and thou shalt anoint him,” etc. Near the gate 
of the city Samuel met Saul (write Met). Because 
God had told him, Samuel knew Saul to be the man 
chosen for king (add Knew), but Saul didn’t know it 
yet. ‘(Describe the conversation, 9 : 18-21, and how 
Samuel told Saul the secret. Add Told. ‘Tell of the 





GOD’S SECRET 
MET 
KNEW 
TOLD 
ANOINTED 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


SAMUEL SAUL 











feast and the talk‘on the housetop.) We know all 
this, because Samuel wrote the whole story in books, 
which are part of our Bible. (Suggest parents read- 
ing the whole story at home.) 

n the early morning when they were alone, Sam- 
uel anointed Saul (add that), which means, set him 
apart to be king. ‘‘ He that ruleth over men must be 
just, ruling in the fear of the Lord,” says our Golden 
Text. How many know the secret by this time ? 

Before Saul started home, Samuel gave him several 
signs (10: 2-7), which came true (9-14). How many 
knew the secret by this time ? Only God and Sam- 
uel and Saul. Saul didn’t even tell his servant nor 
the uncle who came to meet them. 

One day Samuel called together the people of Israel, 
for the time had come to let them know the secret. 
All the tribes were there. First, he talked to them 
about wanting a king, then he called the tribes, one 
by one, until Benjamin was chosen; then the families 
of Benjamin, etc., until at last Saul’s name was 
chosen. When they looked for him, they couldn’t 
find him, but at last they found him among the bag- 
gage, and when they led him out, the people saw 
what a strong, fine-looking young man he was, head 
and shoulders taller than anybody else. (Show the 
picture-roll now.) They were so pleased that they 
shouted, ‘‘ Leng live the king,” God Save the King. 

Close with the last verse of ‘‘ America.” 

(For home-work suggest drawing the outline of our 
country’s flag, and writing on it, ‘‘Great God, our 
King.”” Show. one.) 

Peoria, ILL. 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


CALIFORNIA.—Will you tell me what is the best way to 
teach young children ? I have aclass that are from two- 
and-a-half to three-and-a-half years old. 

What you need is the International Beginners’ 
Course. Send to The Sunday School Times for their 
books treating on this course, procure the pictures 
that are used in it, and you will have just the material 
needed for scholars of that age. 





MICHIGAN,—What is the difference between any Sunday- 
school class and a Bible class ? 

Every class that studies arithmetic is an arithmetic 
class; every class that studies geography is a geogra- 
phy class; every class that studies the Bible is a 

ible class; strictly speaking, every Sunday-school 
class is and should be a Bible class, even if it is in 
the primary department. But bycommon acceptation 
the term ‘‘ Bible class’’ has come to signify a class 
of young oe or grown people engaged in study- 
ing the Bible. In many places it carries with it also 
the thought of class organization. The words ‘ Bible 
Class” should have some prefix to them as ‘* Young 
Men’s Bible Class,” ‘‘.Men’s Bible Class,” ‘* Adult 
Bible Class,” or something of that sort. Classes that 
have organizations are now referred to as organized 
classes, so that the words ‘‘ Bible class”’ are more 
general in their application than heretofore. 


OHI0.—I am interested in a class of eleven bright boys, 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, just organized. {t is 
very hard for us to think of work which they can do imme- 
diately to keep up their interest.—F. J. D. 

Suppose you call poy boys together and give each 
one of them a nickel or a dime, and have them start 
up in business with that capital. They should keep 
a record of what they buy and sell, and report upon 
it later. I have tried this with good effect in my 
own school. One boy will buy thread to start with ; 
another pins, or clothes-pins, or stove-polish. Any- 
thing at all that will sell with an effort can be used in 
this sort of a money-raising plan. There is a good 
deal of interest to be developed in this way. I knew 
of one school that created tremendous interest by 
raising beans. The seed beans were furnished, I 
think, by the teacher, and each boy got a little patch 
of ground and cultivated it. Many dollars’ worth of 
beans were sold; and the boys were deeply interested, 
and remained so for several years, 





NORTH CAROLINA,.—What are some of the advantages to 
the Sunday-school of the Scotchers’ Band, and where may 
full particulars and information be secured? Where may I 
get information and literature regarding grading the Sunday- 
school, and requirements for the Beginners’ and Junior de- 
partments? Where may I secure information as to organiz- 
ing Bible classes ?—W. T.S. 

A Scotchers’ Band has various duties. In some 
classes it is organized for the purpose of looking up 
absentees ; in others for the purpose of getting new 
members. sually, however, the former is the recog- 
nized purpose. The advantages are many. It keeps 
folks busy and interested, shows to the delinquents 
that somebody cares for them, increases the attend- 
ance at the school, creates school spirit, and attracts 
the attention of the world to the church. If you will 
send to the office of the International Sunday-school 
Association, 806 Hartford Building, Chicago, and ask 
them for their leaflet on Elementary Grade Work, 
and also in regard to Adult Bible Classes, you will 
find your other questions answered there more fully 
than I can answer them here. Samples of the above 
leaflets will be sent free. 





VERMONT.—Our Sunday-school is contemplating the pur- 
chase of a new hymn-book. We want a book containing 
good music, but not very difficult. Can you aid us in our 
selection ?—B. S. 

There is no ‘‘ best” singing-book for the Sunday- 
school, What is best for one may not be best for an- 
other. That book is the best for any given school 
out of which the school can get the best results. 
Great care should be exercised in selecting a singing- 
book, for it usually lasts a good while. The size of 
the school, its ‘ability to sing, the efficiency of your 
chorister, all have a bearing on the subject. ‘A good- 
sized school well led can use higher grade music and 
get better results than a small school or one that has 
not a good leader. Much of our Sunday-school music 
is very ordinary, and yet music of that kind well 
sung will produce better results than much more dif- 
ficult music poorly sung. Pay much attention to the 
words. Appoint a good committee that is familiar 
with the ability of the school, and let them look over 
a number of books before selecting any. When you 
find the book you want, get plenty of them, so that 
every scholar may have a book. Do not neglect the 
old church hymns, Our pupils in the Sunday-school 
should be trained to sing them, so that they may 
carry them with them throughout their lives. Sing- 
ing is worship, and this idea ought to be kept in mind 
continually in the selection of a book. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 12 (1 Sam. 9, 10) 


For Children at Home 








The Home-Made Flag 
By Mrs. Celia M. Stone 


"9 A, WILL you buy us a flag for the Fourth of 
July?” asked the six little Taylors all in 
one breath, as they surrounded their mother. 

Mrs. Taylor stopped her work to say, ‘‘I’m real 

sorry, bu I shan’t have a cent to spend for the 

Fourth. [If you want a flag you'll have to make it. 

There, run away so I can have room for my tubs.” 

Away went the six little Taylors to consider the 
case. 

‘*What could we make one of? Lucy, you can 
sew if there was ~ e-gaes to make one of. Can't 

ou think of something ? Let’s lookin the rag-bag.” 
been came the rag-bag. 

‘‘Oh, my! there’s ma’s old red apron. That'll 
make the red orges. and: there’s a piece of my old 
white petticoat! hat’ll make the white stripes and 
the stars, but there isn’t a bit of blue here,” said 
Lucy. As she looked up from the rag-bag she saw a 
very bright biue patch hanging by a few threads 
from Henry’soveralls. ‘*Oh, Henry! if I could have 
that patch ’twould make the back for the stars.” 

‘* Let’s go and ask for all the things,” said Henry. 

‘*Why, yes, youcan have the apron. The petti- 
coat would make a good scrub rag, but you may have 
’em both for the flag.” 

‘* But, ma, we haven’t any blue. Could we have 
Henry’s patch on his overalls ?” 

Mrs. Taylor looked at Henry. ‘‘ Well, I declare, 
they're so torn I think they’d look better without it. 
I'll get him some new ones this very night when they 
pay for this washing. Henry, you kind o’ hang 
‘round home to-day, and I’ll get you some to-night.” 

It was decided that Lucy should make the flag 
right away. She was eleveri, and the oldest of all 
the Taylor children, but she felt the care of the rest. 

In due time the flag was done, and how the Tay- 
lors did admire it! 

‘* Didn't the blue patch fit in neat?” said Henry. 

‘‘Yes, but Henry, there was enough petticoat to 
make only thirty-five stars, and there ought to be 
more. Do you think folks will notice it?” 

‘*No, indeed. It doesn't make any difference 
whether it’s thirty-five or fifty-five!” 

‘Yes it does, Henry, but I don’t know what.” 

One day, as they admired its beauties, Joe said : 

‘* Wouldn’t Phil Nelson like to see this? He can’t 
see hardly anything from the alley, but I’d hate to 
bring it away after he had seen the beauty a wavin’,” 
and he shook out its scrimpy folds. si 

‘We might give it to him to keep,” said Lucy. 

‘*Give it! Give it tohim to keep? Why, Lucy!” 

‘* If you couldn’t stir out of your chair, had to. sit 
in one room all day alone, wouldn’t you like a flag ?” 

Silence fell on the Taylors. Could they give up 
their flag? Henry was the first to speak. 

‘*Let’s vote on it. I guess if I was lame so I 
couldn’t never step a step I'd want asflag for the 
Fourth. Everybody as wants Phil Nelson to have 
our flag signify it by risin’ his hands,” and to the 
everlasting credit of the Taylors every hand, clean 
or otherwise, went up. 

‘* Now let’s take it right over so he can have it be- 
fore the Fourth. Henry and Joe, you carry the flag, 
and John and Tom and I'll follow,” said Lucy. On 
their way they met Mrs, Segel]l, the boys’ Sunday- 
school teacher. 

‘*Isn’t this a little early for the Fourth ?” she asked. 

‘We ain’t having our Fourth yet, but we’re car- 
ryin’ this flag to Phil Nelson, ’cause he’s lame all 
the time. Isn’t it a beauty? Lucy made it.” 

And before Mrs. Segel could answer, Lucy said, 
‘*Do you think anybody would see that there isn’t 
enough stars? I made ’em out of my old white pet- 
ticoat, and I used every scrid of it, but there’s only 
thirty-five stars.” 

‘*I didn’t once think that there weren’t enough.” 

‘‘lam so glad you didn’t,” said Lucy with a sigh 
of relief. ‘Goon boys,” and they went down into a 
dingy alley singing ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

On her way home Mrs. Segel bought a flag for the 
Taylors, to be delivered before the Fourth. Then 
the next morning she told her husband, who was a 
surgeon, about the flag and the children, adding, 
‘*When you have time I wish you would see if any- 
thing could be done at the hospital for the little lame 
boy. He lives in the alley in back of City Hall.” 

‘‘I am going there this morning and perhaps I can 
find the little fellow. There wouldn’t be very much 
suffering in the world, Mary, if you had your way.” 

And that was why when Phil said, ‘‘ Come in,” that 
very same forenoon, in walked the pleasantest look- 
ing man he had everseen. He came in and sat down 
by Phil, looked at his books and his globe and then 
he asked him about his legs. ‘* Well, Phil,”he said, 
‘*how should you like to come up to the hospital 
where I am, and have the lame legs treated so you 
could walk like other boys ?” 

‘*You don’t mean walk like Henry Taylor?” 
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“ Yes, like all the Taylors and go to school,too.” 

‘* Why, then I could help mama. Oh, that would 
be too good.” 

‘*I'll see your mother and come for you soon,” and 
Dr. Segel went away. 

The very next day the doctor came for Phil in his 
own carriage. As the attendant was carrying him 
from the room, Phil said to his mother, ‘* My flag will 
be lots of comfort for you, it’s such a beauty.” 

The morning of the Fourth Dr. Segel came in with 
little flags for every cot, and he draped a beautiful 
silk one over the entrance to the children’s ward. 
Phil looked lovingly at its soft folds and then whis- 
pered to the doctor: ‘‘ Don’t tell anybody, but it isa 
little prettier than mine,” 

Patient and happy and delighted over the least 
improvement, when he could take one step alone it 
was a joy to look at his fair face. Every one at the 
hospital rejoiced with him. 

When he could walk, Dr. Segel carried him to his 
home. But it was not in the alley, for friends had 
become interested in him and his mother, and his 
home was sunny, pleasant rooms, and his mother had 
more sewing than she could do. 

But when Phil became a prosperous man he kept 
the flag among his treasures saying, ‘* It’s the dearest 
flag I ever knew, for it was the means of my being 
able to walk.” 

Did he ever forget the six little Taylors? No, in- 
deed! Always when hard places came to any of 
them, they were helped out by one who said he did 
it ‘‘in memory of the dear old flag,” and Lucy once 
said, ‘‘I do believe he liked it as well as a silk one if 
it was made of ma’s old red apron and my white 
petticoat.” 


GorHAM, MAINE. 





With the New Books 





The books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 


American Prohibition Year Book. —For up-to- 
date information in handling the temperance lesson, 
here are nearly two hundred pages filled with statis- 
tics and other help, in the American Prohibition Year 
Book for 1908, edited by Alonzo E. Wilson and Alfred 
R. Heath. A well-made seven-page index will be a 
great aid in the search for information. (Lin¢éoln 
Temperance Press, 92. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents, postpaid.) 

Frugality in the Spiritual Life.— Within the last 





_decade or more the ‘name of W. L. Watkinson has 


been often mentioned, along with that of George 
Jackson, as among the foremost of British Methodist 
preachers. Eight volumes of his sermons and essays 
have been reprinted in America, and a ninth is now 
added. It is a book of meditations on great themes, 
each between eight and nine pages in length. The 
subjects are selected in a masterly way, ‘sure to com- 
mand attention. They have good literary quality, 
being strongly and clearly expressed, without that 
technical language that once was thought indispen- 
sable to piety. Thechurch of James Smetham and 
the two Kiplings may add this name to its list of 
authors as well as to its series of effective preachers. 
‘The book shows wide reading in its quotation of good 
things which have not been hackneyed, and it is 
thoroughly devout and practical. (Revell. $1, net; 
postage, 10 cents.) 


Who’s Who in America.—When Mr. Albert N. 
Marquis brought out the first edition of Who’s Who 
in America, in 1899, he took his suggestion from an 
English publication of almost the same name. But 
he wisely put his work on a different basis. He re- 
stricted it to Americans, and he covered a much larger 
field by including every American as to whose career 
and services questions were likely to be asked. The 
book has increased in both size and usefulness with 
every issue, until the fifth fills 2,136 closely printed 
pages with the list of persons alone, in addition to 136 
pages of local index. In all, 16,395 names are listed, 
with full information as to their birth, education, pro- 
fession, writings, and position. Of these, 14,222 are 
natives of the Chited States, and 15,873 are residents 
of this country. It is claimed that no name is admitted 
except on its merits, although the publisher has been 
urgently solicited to insert names as a favor and 
even for pay. (A. N. Marquis & Co., Chicago. $4 
net; postage, 26 cents.) 

Which College for My Boy ?—The eal subject of 
John Corbin’s book is indicated in the sub-title: 
‘* Leading Types in American Education.” It is a 
searching review of college and university as pre- 
sented by seven institutions. Princeton comes first, 
and is the most praised, both for its new tutorial 
method, its freedom from society tyrannies, and its 
honor system of examinations. Yale is omitted; 
Harvard gets the sharpest censures, chiefly for 
changes wrought under President Eliot’s administra- 
tion, although Mr. Corbin is a Harvard man. He 
scorns the notion that all knowledge is of equal value 
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if pursued by scientific methods; thinks the ‘elective 
system a vast mistake, which the next president will 
abolish ; and deplores the suppression of class and 
college feeling. The criticisms of Cornell, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Chicago, and Knox (Galesburg) are all 
suggestive, as is the chapter on the new interest of 
the American farmer in scientific direction, (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50, net.) 





Worth Repeating | 





Who Cares? 


From a leaflet published by The National Bible Institute, New York 


ERE in New York, ana in every city in America, 
are multitudes who do not enter churches to 
hear the gospel. In New York City alone 

fully one and one-half millions of a are unaffil- 
iated with any church whatever! Who cares ? 

In the United States in 1906 there were 32,283,658 
communicants. Of these about 12,000,000 ‘were 
Roman Catholics, and about 20,000,000 were attaehed 
to other denominations. What is to become of the 
millions in America who have not received Jesus 
Christ as their Lord and Master, and who are in the 
bondage of unbelief and sin? Whe cares ? 

The great final word of Christ to his church—a 
word that has a voice for all Christian men and 
women—is ‘‘Go!’’ He never bade his church build 
great structures of brick and stone and invite the 
a to gather therein to hear the gospel. These 

eautiful structures are a needed convenience for 
those who are already Christian disciples, but so long 
as millions of people will not gather within them to 
hear the gospel, the Christian church must arouse 
itself and take the gospel to the people. The gos- 
pel, we believe, is the one essential message for all 
men. if men will not come inside buildings to hear 
it, it must be taken tothem. Hundreds on hundreds 
of thousands in New York, millions on millions in the 
United States, ignore it or misunderstand it. [lho 
cares ? 

In the teaching of Jesus and of his early disciples 
one great fact shines out like the morning sun—the 
gospel is a remedy that must be forced on the atten- 
tion of men, Paul believed this; John Wesley 
believed this; General Booth believes this. It 
is only through Christian men and women who believe 
this that the Kingdom of Christ will come to the 
multitudes who are submerged in sin and unbelief. 
They will die in their sins unless the Christian Church 
awakes and goes forth with the message of life. 
Who cares ? 

Who really cares? Our heavenly Father cares, 
for he gave his only begotten Son to the the end 
that all men might be saved. Our Lord and Saviour 
cares, for he gave himself a ransom for the sins of 
the whole world. There are some pastors who seem 
to care, for they are not content with the giving of 
the gospel message to their own congregations, but 
go forth to speak to those who are outside. In nearly 
all the churches there are individual Christian men 
and women who prayerfully and diligently seek to 
be winners of souls. But it is our deliberate opinion 
that the vast majority of those of us who are in the 
Christian churches in America to-day are so occupied 
with the things of self, so destitute of the essential 
Christian quality of aggressiveness, so blind to the 
awful havoc sin is working in the Jives of our fellow- 
men, that it may rightly be said of us, ‘‘ You do not 
care.” Unless we repent, these sins of neglect and 
lukewarmness and indifference will rise up in the 
judgment against us. 

The people will hear the gospel gladly. In Madi- 
son Square Park last summer, at the noon hour, more 
men assembled daily to hear the gospel, at the meet- 
ings conducted by the National Bible Institute, than 
gather for any single Protestant church service on 
Sunday in Greater New York (two or three churches 
possibly excepted). And what a cosmopolitan throng 
—working-men from near-by buildings, clerks from 
offices, bootblacks sitting on their kits, street-cleaners, 
messenger boys, policemen, contractors, well-to-do 
business men, drunkards, the unemployed and dis- 
couraged, editors and professional men. And how 
attentively they listened! Their attention was so 
close as at times to be pathetic. A Christian worker 
of wide experience, looking into the eager faces, 
said : ‘‘In my forty years of work in New York 
I have never known such close attention to be 
given to the gospel at an out-door meeting. It is 
remarkable,” The gospel is still the most. winsome 
message in the world. We propose that it shall be 
taken in the fulness of its power to an increasing 
number of these out-doors assemblies: The help of 
the pastors and the strong laymen of the churches 
will be enlisted in this great enterprise. The gos- 
pel can be taken to the people, and through the guid- 
ance and power of God it shall be. In this vigorous 
crusade to reach the nou-church-going masses with 
the gospel the National Bible Institute heartily in- 
vites the prayerful and active co-operation of every 
Christian man and woman who reads these pages 
who cares. 
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heat of the ‘‘New Perfection’’ 
domestic work requires it; 


sizes. 


dealer, write our nearest agency. 





NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


gives a very powerful flame, it is nota heating stove. 
not fill a room with suffocating airasacoal range does. The 
goes only to the point where 
hence the air of thé kitchen is 
very little affected by hours of cooking. 
If not with your canes dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Rayo » LAMP One or more Rayo Lamps 
willlight your house beauti- 
fully at very little cost. Much more satis- 


factory than other methods of lighting. 
A steady, powerful light under perfect control. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Convenience 


Think of an oven at con- 
venient height to be used 
without stooping! 

Think of a stove that 
cooks the roast with a heat 
either moderate or intense, 
as you wish it! 

Think of a kitchen as 
cool when the roast is done 
as when you began it! 

Think howthe New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove does all 
this and much more! 

Then—last but not least 
—think whether you can 
afford to pass the coming 
summer without this 
comfort-giving stove 
in your kitchen. 


Although the 


It does 

















Made in three 


If not with your 


ORI he a 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’ 


after 
pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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** sec ond- -€ lass 1 matter. 
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80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address ‘The Keligious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Buiid- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate rode or ina pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will heated 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 
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The Times Phototones are ex- 
cellent half-tone pictures of Bible 
lands and customs. ‘They are 
catalogued in a list which is free 
for the asking, so that you can 
easily tell what subjects may be 
had on current lessons. ‘Their 
price is 25 cents for 25 pictures ; 
less than 25, twocentseach. The 
Sunday School ‘Times Lesson 
Pictures are no longer published 
periodically, but the Phototones 
are issued in the same style and 
size, in a-large variety of sub- 
jects, properly listed. 

For 5 cents we will send a 


Catalog of Tissot Pictures ; this 
catalog contains two easily de- 


tachable pictures, and lists of 120 
Old Téstament and 120 New 
Testament subjects. 
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HEREVER a plant grows or a bird 
flies, wherever the water runs or the 
sun shines free, every one who looks 

can see the beautiful work of the Creator. 
Our eyes are given us to see with. It is our 
duty to use them ; as much of a duty as it is 
to use our hands to do the things given them 
todo. What a lasting pleasure it is to know 
the trees, the plants, the flowers, the ani- 
mals, the birds, the insects, the minerals, 
when we see them! All of them, with the 
mountains, the plains, the streams, the 
clouds, make up what we call Nature. The 
more we study Nature, the better we know 
Nature, the stronger we love Nature. The 
nearer we get to Nature’s heart, the nearer 
we get to the great Creator of all things; the 
better we see the might, the power, the wis- 
dom in all things; the better we see the 
beauty, the use of them, and the grandeur, 
the majesty, the Power that rules all. 
We may not all like to think that we were 
once babies, but we were ; we have to own 
up to it. As babies we knew very little. 
Our educations were not born in us; our 
bodies grew by care and feeding’; our minds 
grew from what we saw, heard, felt. Our 
eyes, ears, hands, were our teachers. We 
learned to imitate, to do as we saw others 
do. Weare babies yet in what we do not 
know. (I confess that I am a baby about a 
great many things that I do know.) The 
more our eyes and ears feed to our minds, 
the more we think and remember, the faster 
our minds grow and the more pleasure and 
use they are to us. 


How We Know the Birds 

As we have Nature with us everywhere to 
look at and study, to feed our minds with, 
let us feed them whenever we can. Let us 
make them grow with Nature food. It is the 
kind that lasts. Yet, strange to say, the 
more we take of it, the more we want. 
**Children cry for it.’’ Tobe sure, the 
‘*cry’’ is in the many questions they ask— 
very puzzling some of them are to older per- 

















St. Jude’s 


By Ian Maclaren 
With an Introduction by Ralph Connor 


A new book of short stories such 
as only lan Maclaren could 
write. Here we find the same 
humor and kindly satire that 
made ** Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” unforgettable. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Send order to your bookseller, or 
direct to publishers, 

The Sunday School Times Company, 


1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Briggs, Toronto, Ont., Can. 











| them, 


| with their backs to us, by their walk. 


sons who, if they had fed their minds with 
Nature food, ought to know how to answer 
If among birds we know the robin, 





Nearly all of the flowers we love to grow 
in our houses and gardens were once wild- 
flowers, which have been cultivated, cared 
for and grown from carefully selected seed 
until they look very little like their grand- 
parents. The grandparents still live, mod- 
estly, along country roads, in the fields, 
woods, water. Many a _ wildflower, un- 
noticed because it is so common, is quite as 
pretty as the petted ones at home. The 
elder blossom, the flowers of the wild carrot, 
are exquisitely delicate and beautiful. The 
daisies, the thistles, the kalmias, the laurels, 
the mountain rhododendrons, need not blush 
when their petted descendants are bunched 
with them. No study is so close at hand, 
so interesting, paying, instructive, so abso- 
lutely free, as the study of plants and trees. 
No study is more useful. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are spent each year by the 
Agricultural Department of our United 
States, in improving the corn, wheat, beans, 
peas—everything we eat and grow—that the 
farmer may get the best and most for his 
work and money. Skilled agents of the 
Department hunt the mountains of China 
and Japan, the jungles and forests of Africa, 
almost every region of the earth, for new 
plants which will add to our country’s wealth, 

Knowing the plants is even more interest- 
ing than knowing the birds. (This is no 
reason why we should not know both.) The 
bird goes where it pleases ; often pleases to 
go; but the plants stay with us, and in 
countless numbers. ' Pick up a blade. of 
grass; see how wonderfully it is made. 
Think how the roots collected exactly the 
right kind of food for it, passed it up through 
tiny cells and out into the sunlight—the 
great cook for Nature—where the food was 
fixed, colored green, and fitted to build up 
the blade. Gather any flower, any leaf, even 
any twig, you will find so much to admire, 
so much to think about, such a delightful 
companion in it, that you will feel sorry you 
did not bow to it sooner. 

The knowledge of plants is called Botany. 
It tells how plants are divided into families, 
and all about their relatives. How they 
grow, flower, seed, how to find the name of 


the catbird, the English sparrow, and we see | the plant you find, how to kaow all of its 


a bird with a reddish-brown back, a speckled 
breast, about the size of a robin, we know it | 
is not a robin, but what is it? We become 
hungry to know. Some one tells us that it | 
is athrush. There! What pleasure! We 
know the thrush! 
name of the next strange bird we see. 
learn to know the birds by their song-talk ; 
we know them by the way they fly, just as 
we can tell our friends, though far off and 
We 


| learn to know the different kinds of nests the 
| different birds build, the different sized and 


colored eggs they lay. Study of their habits 
teaches us what they eat, and whether they 


| do the farmer’s crops good by destroying 
harmful pests or harm by injuring the crops. 


As we learn, we know them; the birds be- 
come our friends and companiens, As we 


| sit on our porches or at our windows, or 


| and interesting. 


walk in the open, they are with us, amusing 
One who knows the birds 


| need never be lonely. 


From long before sunrise until after the 
sun sets, a pair of catbirds, having a nest in 
an apple-tree close to my window, amuse 
me. ‘The song of the male is so happy, the 
chick and wail of both tell me when a cat or 
a dog or stranger is about. Often a spread- 
tailed, scared Angora cat comes streaking to 
the house at full speed with two angry birds 
chasing him, nipping at every chance, away 
from their territory and nestlings. Again, 
they peer under the porch eaves after a 


‘ spider, or roll a hairy caterpillar on the hard 


walk that it may be smooth and hairless 
when fed to their young birds. The Jenny 
wrens, the bank swallows, the kingfishers, 
the warblers, buzzards, ospreys, fish hawks, 
are every-day company. They talk to me. 
I know their voices. How pleased you will 
be when you know them ! 

The knowledge which is summed up about 
birds is called Ornithology. (The word 
comes from a Greek word which means 
‘** speaking or treating of birds.’’) 


We want to know the | 
We | 


| 





secrets. It is easy to study, and as enter- 
taining as a story-book,. 


| Getting Acquainted with the Insects 

While you are looking among the flowers 
and plants you will find insects, larve (the 
young grubs of insects), insect eggs, cocoons, 
all sorts of strange things, most of them busy 
at their life-work. To be sure, the rose 
beetle may be eating your roses, the cutworm 
chipping off the corn and tomato plants, the 
plant lice (aphides) curling the leaves and 
killing pet growths by sucking their life sap 
(these things live for their own purposes, 
not ours), but you ought to know them 
when you see them, and what to spray or 
dust upon them that their injury may be 
stopped. On the flowers, honey-bees will 
be busy gathering sweets to store for them- 
selves until you rob them to sweeten your 
own bread and butter, A greater use to us 
than honey getting is in their traveling from 
flower to flower, blossom to blossom, carry- 
ing on their hairy backs the pollen (yellow 
dust-like particles), which ensures crops of 
apples, pears, peaches, cherries, and many 
other fruits and flowers we delight in. You 
will notice that the ants climb stems in pro- 
cession to collect the sweet fluids that flow 
from the aphides—ants’ cows they are some- 
times called. The ants take care of some 
species of aphides, caring for their eggs and 
young, even stabling them for the winter. 
‘There is a wonderful world peopled by insects, 
a world with a population many thousands of 
times greater than that of men, women and 
children. It'is more perfect and beautiful 
than the fairyland you read of. This is the 
world called Entomology—the knowledge of 
insects. 

Last summer several of my near-by friends 
were badly injured by the bristles of a strange 
mouse-like caterpillar, I got my girl and 
boy friends to hunt and bring me some of 
them. I put them in a glass case ; some I 
trees and bushes. This spring I 


put on 
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watched the moths come from the cocoons 
the caterpillars had spun on the glass case. 
Those on the trees spun such exact imita- 
tions of the branch they were upon, that I 
amuse myself watching my friends trying to 
find them, even when shown the twigs upon 
which they rest. They are three-quarters of 
an inch long. By studying their habits, by 
knowing them, I will be able to tell how to 
kill them when young, thus saving great 
pain, injury to many persons, for the spread 
of the moth is likely to be extensive. It is 
the Lagoa opercularis, a name long enough 
to choke one. The Jarva or caterpillar looks 
like a hump-backed mouse without legs, and 
with a short tail, soft, curly, thick reddish- 
brown hair. Under this hair are the bristles 
which poison, Look out for them. 


A Visit to the Zoo 

While you are hunting about the roots of 
grasses and other plants, you will notice the 
long strips of humped-up ground made by 
the ground-mole in its travels after worms 
and grubs, You will see, too, many holes 
in the top of them. These are mostly made 
by the busy, greedy, injurious, short-tailed 
field-mouse, which uses the tunnel of the 
ground mole to hunt in for the roots and 
seeds Of beans, peas, corn, etc. It is the 
mouse, not the ground-mole, that kills your 
plants. The ground-mole cannot eat roots 
or seeds. Its teeth are not made for such 
eating. You will see, too, in your gardens, 
the footprints of cats and dogs, and on other 
ground the footprints of horses, pigs, cows, 
sheep, men. You are now in what is called 
Zoology—the science of animals—four-legged 
and two-legged. For, though it may be dis- 
turbing to our conceit.and good opinion of 
ourselves, we—men, women, children—are 
animals. Very superior in brains, but sadly 
behind many other animals in make-up. 

Who does not enjoy visiting the zoological 
gardens (pronounced zo-—o-logical), where 
animals from foreign countries—strange to 
us—are gathered together for study and our 
amusement? Who would miss seeing the 
monkey cage? The monkeys do many 
things so much as we do that we cannot 
help liking them. We even think, ‘* They 
have some sense, and are so funny!”’ 

The habits of both wild and tame animals 
are a fascinating study. My horse, cow, 
dog, cats, flying squirrels, the mice, rats, 
ground-moles, minks, weasels, opossums, 
ground hogs, are teaching me all the time. 
The more I know, the less I think I know, 
and the more I want to know. 

Again, on and in the ground, are stones, 
rocks, pebbles, clays. These are minerals, 
and knowledge of them is known as Min- 
eralogv. These, together with water, which 
is a mineral, make up almost the entire body 
of our great big earth. Break any stone, 
look at the fine, pretty crystals of which it is 
made. It is by the shape of these crystats, 
principally, that minerals are distinguished 
from one another and named. One who 
knows the different minerals can often tell 
whether they contain anything of use, to 








Family of Five 
All Drank Coffee from Infancy 


It is acommon thing in this countr 
to see whole families growing up with 
nervous systems weakened by coffee 
drinking. 

That is because many parents do not 
realize that coffee contains a drug—caf- 
feine—which causes the trouble. 

*« There are five children in my family,” 
writes an Iowa mother, ‘‘all of whom 
drank coffee from infancy up to two 
years ago. ; 

‘*My husband and I had heart trouble 
and were advised to quit coffee. We 
did so and began to use Postum. We 
now are doing without medicine and 








are entirely relieved of heart trouble. 
(Caffeine causes heart trouble when | 
continually used as in coffee drinking). | 
_‘* Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak | 
digestion from birth, and yet always | 
craved, and was given coffee. When we | 
changed to Postum he liked it and we | 
gave him all he wanted. He has been | 
restored to health by Postum and still | 
likes it. 
‘ Long live the discoverer of Postum!” | 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- | 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” | 
Ever read the above letter? Anew | 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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make the farmers’ crops grow, as metals, 
and for other purposes. Gold, silver, iron, 
lead, tin, zinc, copper, usually look very 
different when found, from their appearance 
after they are melted or made fit for our use 
by other means. Many of the clays are 
very valuable for glass-making, porcelain, 
bricks, We should all have a knowledge of 
their make-up, appearance, values. Build- 
ing stone, grindstone, limestone, marble 
quarries, are surer in value than gold-mines. 
Even the white quartz, so plentiful, is in 
great demand. It is ground up and used 
for making sand-paper. Miles of stone fence, 
built of white quartz, which I knew as a boy 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, have dis- 
appeared—hauled away to make the scratch- 
ing place on match boxes and the sand-paper 
used by painters and wood workers. 

The study of reptiles — which, broadly 
speaking, are four-footed animals that lay 
eggs, such as frogs, toads, neyts, lizards, 
crocodiles, turtles (snakes are classed as rep- 
tiles)—is one always open to us, and returns 
great pleasure, 


A Good Way to Study 

Make up little parties of your friends, 
playmates. Take awalk. Agree to notice 
everything, to stop, examine, talk about 
what you find. I[t will not hurt you one bit 
if you are all wrong about it. You have no- 
ticed it. Some day you will come across 
the truth about it, Then you have learned 
something. If you can get any one to go 
with you who can tell you about many things 
you find, you are well off. Talk to clder 
people about what they know ; let them tell 
you; they are at home on their subject ; they 
would rather talk about what they know 
than listen to what you know. You will be 
learning. Your time to teach will come 
some time. 

It costs very little to get a few books— 
one on each of the ‘‘ologies.’’ Get one 
at a time. Take care of it. Study it. 
Get specimens and trace them, by the book, 
to what they are. Make collections, label 
what you find, when and where you found it, 
and place its name upon it, as soon as you 
find the name. Work systematically. Do 
not give up. Stick. 

You will find Nature’s heart become so 
dear to you that you will grow to feel the 
presence of the great Creator in it. He will 
grow greater to you every day. 

Here are the names of a few useful books ! 
that every one who wants to feel the happi- 
ness of living with the beauties of Nature 
ought to have: 


Ornithology 


Birds Through an Opera Glass. By F. A. 
Merriam. 75 cents. 

Citizen Bird. By Mabel Osgood Wright 
and Dr. Elliott Coues. $1.50. 

Birds in the Bush. By Bradford Torrey. 
$1.25. 
Botany 


Familiar Features of the Roadside. 
F. Schuyler Mathews. $1.75. 
Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. 
By F. Schuyler Mathews. $1.40. 
Familiar Trees and their Leaves, 
Schuyler Mathews. $1.75. j 
Flowers and Ferns in their Haunts, By 
Mabel Osgood Wright. $2.50; postage extra, 
How Plants Grow. By AsaGray. 80 cents. 
Little Flower-People. By Gertrude E. 


By 


By F. 


Hale. 40 cents. 

Elements of Botany. By Joseph Young 
Bergen, $1.30. 
Zoology 

The Animal Life of our Seashore. By 


Angelo Heilprin. $1.25. 
Four-footed Americans and their Kin. By 
Mabel Osgood Wright. $1.50. 
Fourteen Weeks in Zoology. 
Steele. $1. 
General Natural History Information 
Book of Camping and Woodcraft. 
Horace Kephart, $1.50, net. 
Outdoors, Indoors, and Up the Chimney. 
By Charles McIlvaine. 75 cents. 
Mycology—Toadstools, Mushrooms. 1,000 
American Fungi. Describing 800 edible 
species, and all the poisonous ones. By 
Charles McIlvaine. $5; expressage, 40 cts. 


Entomology 


Manual for the Study of Insects. By J. 
H. Comstock and Anna B. Comstock. $3.75, 
net. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 


By J. D. 


By 


_l Any of these books may be ordered from The 
Sunday School Times Company, at the prices given. 
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Pure Refined 


- Paraffine 
For Sealing Preserves, Jellies, Etc. 


It’s the simplest, easiest and surest protection for all the homemade 
products, After cooling, simply pour a thin layer of the 
\ melted paraffine over the jelly or jam, as the 

casemay be. Hardensalmost immediately. 
Pure Refined Paraffine is odorless, 
tasteless, harmless. Unaffected by acids, 
water, mold, moisture, etc. It has many 
other uses—so many that it has become 
7 a household necessity. It is also used for 
washing, ironing and starching. Full direc- 

tions with each cake. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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OU HAVE NEVER BEEN AWAY from your 

class for any length of time without at least 

a little loss in your hold upon the members. 
That is inevitable. 


But you can minimize that loss by personal 
letters. And can you not present each member of 
your class of young men or young women with a 
copy of The Sunday School Times during the 
summer season ? 


The paper can follow each member ta any ad- 
dress from week to week. Each copy would be a 
reminder of your interest. 


A club of five or more copies sent to separate 
addresses, and changed as often as you please, 
would cost only nineteen cents a copy for thirteen 
weeks. Why not try the plan? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
























The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 






Hunyadi J 











GENTLE QUICK SPEEDY 
FOR ACTION RELIEF CURE 
CONSTIPATION Try half a glass upon arising 
This ture F 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE ~ FREE 
Qrt SBC ED Aidiees sl 
A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. me ym 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. on every box Le Roy, N. ¥. 











Classified Advertising 


Financial 
S!x PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
Jienen~ assets. Over half million dollars 
id investors during past_12 years. Write for 


et. ew York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Pictures 


BEAUTIFUL HALF-TONE REPRODUCTIONS 
of Photographs of Holy nd Views, Utensils 
and Furnishings illustrating Oriental manners and 





Outdoors, Indoors 
«2 Up the Chimney 


By Charles McIlvaine 


Author of “‘1000 American Fungi ”’ 











customs, with occasional reproductions of famous If you know a growing boy 
paintings. 25 Pictures for 10 cents. These Pictures whose eyes are just getting big 
are bac numbers of the well-known ‘‘ Sunday School 


as the world’s wonders open up, 
give him this book. Oran alert, 
wide-awake girl, either, for that 
matter. The author tells about 
dust, toadstools, flies, Jack 
Frost, poison plants, etc., in a 
most happy way, and at the 
same time gives scores of useful 
facts about common things. 


Illustrated. 75 cents, net, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Wa.nut St., Philadelphia 


= 


Times Lesson Pictures.’”” ‘They have been assorted 
into packages of twenty-five each, and will be sold for 
the nominal sum of 10 cents; 12 packages (a total of 
300 pictures) for One Dollar; postage prepaid in either 
case. Send at once. ‘The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








64th Year of the Favorite 
Relief for 


Acid Dyspepsia 
Distress After Eating 


A boon to sensitive stomachs. 
60c. & $1 at druggists or by mall, 
THE TARRANT CO. 










Effervescent. 


"Tastes Like Soda Water,''44 Hudson 8t., New York 
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This is the Mald of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept —" clean by APOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















___ EDUCATIONAL _ 
Starkey Seminary 


On Seneca Lake, near Watkins. Opens September 2. 
Boarding school for both sexes. Prepares for best col- 
leges. Eleven teachers; specialists. Courses in art, 
music, commerce. ‘Terms moderate. 


M. Summerbell, President, Lakemont, N. Y. 


Bible Study Book Free! 


A complete Synopsis of Bible Study of great value to 
all students of the Word. Send postal-card request to 
Scotietd Bible Correspondence School, Room 

» 150 Nassau Street, New York. 








D"}NITy COURSE AT HOMB. Write Pres. C. | 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa, 






Glebner, Colum! 
hours, made $13; yun of, a =e 


pew. Fass Ovrmt. § Themes Mf. Ca., 185 Tete C 


Fully ! Nourished 
Grape-Nuts a Perfectly Balanced Food 


No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts 
can begin to show the real value of the 
food—the practical value as shown by 
personal experience. 

It is a food that is perfectly balanced, 





supplies the needed elements of brain 
and nerves in all stages of life from the 
infant, through the strenuous times of 
active middle life, and is a comfort and | 
support in old age. 

‘*For two years I have used Grape- | 
Nuts with milk and a little cream, for | 
breakfast. I am comfortably hungry | 
for my dinner at noon. 

‘*Tuse little meat, plenty of vegetables | 
and fruit, in season, for the noon meal, 
and if tired at tea time, take Grape-Nuts 
alone and feel perfectly nourished. 

‘* Nerve and brain power, and memory 
are much improved since using Grape- | 
Nuts. I am over sixty and weigh 155 | 
lbs. My son and husband, seeing how 
I had improved, are now using Grape- 
Nuts. 

‘* My son, who isa traveling man, eats 
nothing for breakfast but Grape-Nuts | 
and a glass of milk. An aunt, over 70, 
seems fully nourished on Grape-Nuts 
and cream.”’ ‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, = Read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’ kgs. | 

Ever read 4 the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 


| some presents. for her children, 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 12. Character and Cour- 
tesy (1 Peter 3 : 8-12). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Rooted in Christ (Col, 2 : 1-7). 

‘TUES.—Courtesy in speech (Jas. 3 * 1-8). 

WEb.— Courtesy to enemies (Acts 26: 
24-26). 

‘THURS. —Courtesy in letters (2 John t : 1-5). 

FR1I.—Courtesy in salutations (Luke 10: 


5-8). 
SAT.—Courtesy to rulers (1 Kings 1 : 28-31). 











How is Christianity at the root of courtesy? 
Tell of ways for cultivating courtesy. 
What are some everyday tests of courtesy ? 


NE of the simple virtues exalted by the 
gospel is the virtue of kindness. 
Kindness is love applied to the small 

things of life. And because most of the 
things of life are small things, kindness is 
almost the supreme thing in Christianity. To 
make eloquent addresses, to make large con- 
tributions to charity, to invest capital in great 
engineering achievements, to suffer martyr- 
dom even, Paul assures us, arc ineffective 
performances if we are not kind in common 
life and gentle and courteous, 


Christianity is a terribly commonplace re- 
ligion. - It will not be put off in monasteries 
or in great cathedrals, It wiil not be 
cramped in great theologies and slumber 
there. It goes right out into the street. It 
mingles with the crowds on railroad trains 
and ferry-boats and street-cars. It lingers 
around nurseries and kitchens and work- 
shops and offices. It is ever asking to be 
let in and to be let out, to be given a part in 
everything and everywhere, 


Christianity thinks it ought to control the | 


speech of men, and to make it kind and 
gentle and courteous, 
forms of speech, and looks and gestures can 
be Christian. Do we always say ‘good 
morning ’’ and ‘‘ good evening ’”’ and ‘‘ thank 
you ’’ to servants? Do we behave as po- 
litely to them as we do to other people? In 
our homes are we as courteous to our own 
families as we are to outsiders ? 


There are some people who think that the 
law of courtesy is relaxed in public places, 
and that in getting on a train, or buying tick- 
ets ata window, or making purchases at a 
store, we may be rude and selfish. The 
Bible appears to have overlooked these dis- 
tinctions. It seems indiscriminatingly to 
have expected that we should be kind and 
courteous at all times, 


And we would do well to begin our kind- 
ness and courtesy at once, 

‘*Come with me,’’ said the Day, in Laura 
E. Richards’ ‘‘ The Golden Windows,’’ ‘‘and 
let us do things together.’’ 

** What kind of things ?’’ asked the man. 

** Beautiful things! ’’ saidthe Day. ‘‘ Your 
friend is sick, and a visit from you would 
give him infinite pleasure. Also, it is long 
since you saw your sister, who is poor and 
sorrowful; and on the way you might get 
since they 
| have no father to buy them gifts. Then, 
suppose we take a walk in those woods out- 
side the city, where you and your brother 
used to play! How long is it since you saw 
them? or saw your brother? He is back 
again, I hear, and is minded to lead a new 
life. We might go to him, and take him by 
the hand, and go a few steps with him. Then 
we might—’’ 

‘*What nonsense is all this?’ cried the 
man. ‘* These are things that I should like 
well enough to do some time, but not with 
you. I expect to make ten thousand dollars 
with your aid ; sit down with me at the desk, 
instead of talking idly.’’ 

They sat down, and the hours passed. 

By and by it was time for the Day to go. 

** Good-bye !’’ she said. 

**Oh, good-bye !’’ said the man. ‘ ern, 
do you look at me so sadly and strangely ? 
I mean to do all those things that you spoke | 
of; I certainly mean to do them, with one of | 
your sisters.’ 

** T have no more sisters,’’ said the Day. 

And passing through the door, she met the 
entering Night. 


” 


The American 
Standard 
Bible 


is a Bible which every one 
can understand. It re- 
quires no scholarly knowl- 
edge to interpret the 
meaning, and no dictionary 
to explain obsolete words, phrases and 
expressions. It makes everything clear. 
For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 


Interesting Booklet Sent Free 
Send a postal card for our free booklet 
which tells the reverent story of this noble 
work. It will give you a true idea of what 
the American Standard Bible means to the 
religious world. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for 50 years. 


37 a East 18th Street, New York 











Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 

Phosphate has been found 

. exceedingly valuable in ner- 
vous disorders, restoring en- 
ergy. increasing mental and 
Physical endurance, and asa 
general tonic. 

Excellent results have also 
followed its use in the treat- 
ment of headache arisin 
from derangement of the di- 
gestive organs or of the ner- 
vous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 











HALLOWED HYMNS 
loaned free for Camp, Union, and cial Meetings. 
TheBIGLOW & MAIN Co. New York or Chicago 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 














Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
established 1827. 


Main Office and Works BSz2N.ca. Ass. 
OOK- 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





























Tones of voice, | 





. Perris ‘Church ews School s. School 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ass for ontategue 
No.21. George H. Ser inger, | 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 





become an seat tea GeODeee 


dimensions. aol of Light and 
estimate free. 1, P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


cme ELE S'S. 


Peal McSuane Be Foenent Co., Barrimont, Mo. 











You read advertisements more than 
you think you do. The eye doesn’t 


transacts with the brain, but it does 
things, nevertheless. 

Isn’t it the advertised article that 
you ask for first, when you want any- 
thing of its kind ? 

Some of The Sunday School Times 
readers have been so good as to give 


to the Publisher certain facts about | 


their use of things advertised. 
A prominent advertising 


agent, 
claimed, ‘‘ That’s interesting ! 


of things used by these readers is the 


kind !’’ 


You do read advertisements. When 





| 


+you add to that a direct inquiry ad- | 
dressed to the advertiser, mentioning | 


this paper, you are making good use 
of the selected opportunities here pre- 
sented. 


make a fuss about the business it | 


when looking over these returns, eXx- | 
Every | 
| article at the head of the various lists | 


most widely advertised article of its | 














@ Do not let another day 
pass without asking about 
our Summer School Ex- 
pense Plan. If you can- 
not go to any one of the 
many conferences for Chris- 
tian workers, isn’t there 
some one you know who 
could ? 

@ These schools are widely 
'| scattered over the country. 
They have given many a 
worker a new start toward 
greater things for the whole 
school. 

@ Our plan is practicable 
and attractive. Will you 
let us explain it ? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















By Wilfred T. Grenfell | 


With an Introduction by 
HENRY VAN DYKE 





Vivid pen pictures of life on the Labra- 
dor coast, with its hardships and dan- 
gers. Thrilling with adventure, 
these sketches are told so simply that 
the man who wrote them, and who is 
the very center of their action, almost 
succeeds in hiding himself from view. 


$1.00, net, postpaid 


Send for 
It will pay you. 


248 pages; 11 illustrations, 
our Book Catalog. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publisher of the Canadian Edition, 
WM. BRIGGS, TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
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